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THE SEIDENSTICKER'’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
ll al 0 |, M, MARSTON WAIT - R i} Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders lefi with John Church & Co. will 
| i a [ receive prompt attention, 
| importers of and Dealers in MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

MANUFACTURE DE MODES pane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 


| Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co 
5 CHARLES BAETENS. 


| Violin, Piano (with Violin ac companiment), Harmony, 
| INTERIOR | DECORATIONS >) Aaapen, a pean Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 
j - _— a 7 
W | - » nee aie MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
113 est Fourth Street, Apes AN. FA Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
GLENN BUILDING, FIFTH AND RACE STREETS, _ Race Street. 


ma “HERMAN A. ELZNER, 


CINCINNATI. J. M. mansrox, - pote | Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 4 Hopkins Street 
Pw eae Re 6 ; THEO. HOLLE, 


a + vate disse oe ~ | Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 


DUHME & co. E. D GRAFTON, ™ __JNO. 5 eeecinae 


| Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, a Instr 
Fourth and Walnut Sts, 










mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged 


cesabatinbans: Artist in Design and Water Colorist, #==-2=#=*Se<t 


No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 


STUDIO, No. 70 WEST FOURTH ST. | : tell th nt he 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
(WISWELL BUILDING), CINCINHATH, ©. | Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 


John Church & Co 










"a games be = = = 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Di d Sy PROFESSIONAL CARDS. Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
iamon etters. | : | cello, Singing, and Thorough- bass. Residence Green- 
| } wood Street, Corryville. 
Artistic designs in Solid Silver, Gold and | VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Silver mounted Batons, and other appropriate pres- | Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School ot | HENRY EICH, 
e ode for Conductors of Musical Societies, ms ade to | Music, Berlin). No. 349 W. Ninth Street. Cincinnati. | Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
order, aa a ions Church & Co. 
sclisgtiia MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 






. ~ M ' 
| Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. | No 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky. Nearest ot 


THE PETTIBONE MANUF'G ( 00.. | Zon references given. Address 326 George Street, | Vocal‘and Instrumental Music. Orders {eft with Jo 
4 Cincinnati, C Ohio. Church & Co 





99 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, | “MISS FANNIE E. BEST, pe F. WERNER (Steinbrecher) 
-ache > 2 . ve S | . tRNE : t I . 
Teacher va mam rem ta 349 George Street. | Ne. 7 Wrest Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
—- a — | left with John Church & Co. 





OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 











FOR BANDS, COMPANIES, FIREMEN, POLICE, ETC., ETC. | No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John CHARLES WARREN, 
Chur rch & Co, Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar. 
” SOCIETY RECALIA, FLACS, ETC. Wet nr EX. H. AIG (Vi ii ). Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
MENTION TH -APER. Prick Lists Free ¥ (Violinis h & Co, will b omptly at dt 
iw tame Fores cu Lasts FERS. Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- | = Jai TW Eh 
Box. tai ee Tea = = ap ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. MAD \M E CAROLINE RIVE, 






No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music 





ee ae - ARMIN W. DOERNER, 


JOBN HOLLAND, 444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 
MANUFACTURER OF . 
“MISS BERTHA ROEDTE R, 


Cold PWPrens Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
g emnati, O. 


Pearl, Ivory, and Wood Pen Holders; Gold, Silver, ee WENDELI “SCHIEL. i —- - bP al dey Rul Address Rev. L. D 
%anci . » ~ a) | otter, : residen 
and Rubber Pencil Cases, Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- | ———— 


1 . | or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
9 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI enue, East Walout Hills, City, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive and 


















MR, JOHN O'NEILL, 































BP Price Lists Mailed Free. -Q@y ———| Teacher of English and Italian Singing 
MISS PATTI ‘THORNDICK, 1 and Physiology of the Voice, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, | pers to inform his numerous friends and the public 
WEDDING g VISITING CARDS. Ky., or care John Church & Co. | that he will be prepared to receive pupils for 
- DROF-. Ic > _ pale PRIVATE LESSONS 
AR Derer eee JOSEI H ‘TOSSO, on the 5th of September at his new and elegant 







| (Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 


FINE STATIONERY, | the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the | OO™MS, Ne. 146 fremont Street, over Arthur 
| Address | * hmidt’s Music store, Boston, Mass 


| same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. 




























Crests, Seals, oh inepinedanel | | fohn Church & Co. —_—____ —__———| The term opens on the 12th of September, but 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), | Pupils may enter at any time. 
R. L. CURRY & BRO., | 23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. wnaua 
—— | Mrs. @'! «Ki, will ‘also be prepared to receive 
184 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. MISS S. E. NEWMAN, pupils in private instruction at the above rooms on 







Agents Mme. Demorest’s New Patterns. Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. | and after September 5th. 
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CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1367. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 

_ are granted to students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Cireular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses | 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Charch, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- | 
ber 12. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Sec’y. 








HURCH and CO’'S THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOF®RTES and 
ORGANS, by which the Instrament becomes 
the property of the Hirer at the end of the 
third year, provided each quarter's hire shall | 
have been regularly paid in advance. | 
fortes, new, from $25.00, Organs, from $10.00, | 

per quarter. | 

| 
} 


C 
Piano- 


CHURCH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. | 


Hand CO’S EMERSONS in Squares, 
Cottages, and Uprights. 
G and SON’S Uprights, in 


Fancy Woods. 


(Hu RC 


(CHICKERIN 


CH and CO’S CHICKERINGS, in | 


Squares, Uprights, and Grands. 





& HUR 

HURCH and CO’S IMPROVED COMBI- 

NATION ORGANS, with “ Qualifying Tubes.”’ 

Combining pipes with reeds. Manufactured 

by Clough and Warren, Detroit, Mich. The 

effect produced is marvelous, the sonority and 

weight of tone being enormously increased, 

A large variety in stock, from $90 to $1250. 
Price Lists on eee. 

CuvurcH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 
All. the mysteries of the art fully illustrated 
and explained, 

This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending ‘to town”’ fora tuner every time 
he organ gets out of order. 

Country Organists will find it invaluable, 

Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 








‘PREPARED FOR ESBIBITION IN TWO WEEKS. 


By Louis MOREAU GOTTSCHALK, Pianist and Com- 





struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and -pitch; voicing metal | 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops; their character, ete.; voicing, | 
stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal | 
stops; Management ol reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 
The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, ete. 
Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Curcuine Kniss Knine 


Merry Chistmas Entertainment 


FOR CHILDREN. 
MUSIC BY DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 








Humorous Dialogue in Verse, 
and arrangements of Old Christmas Carols by 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
For Sunday Schools, Day Schools and Home Circles, 


CAN BE 


LIVELY AND VERY ATTRACTIVE. 


This simple Cantata, whose music is as merry 





as the jingle of sleigh bells, introduces a bright 
little girl, who catches Kriss Kringle in the chimney 
and finds him to be her grandpa, and also presents | 
a family scene, at which the carols of the olden 
times aresung. Some quaint Irish servants tell the 
little girl how to catch Kriss Kringle, and join in 
the merriment at the close. 


‘‘We allare Kriss Kringles, ha, ha! ha, ha! 
We all are Kriss Kringles, ho, ho! ho, ho!’’ 
. 


Price 25 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





AN INTERESTING WORK. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST 


poser. Preceded by a Short Biographical Sketch 
and Contemporaneous Criticism. Edited by his 
sister, CLARA GOTTSCHALK. Translated from thé 
French by Ropert E. PeTerson, M.D. Crown 
8vo. Extracloth. $2.50. 


‘Musicians will agree that Gottschalk is worthy 
of remembrance. e The notes themselves are 
written with vivacity and show much shrewdness 
of observation. They will be interesting to the in 
habitants of many towns in this country as stating 
with entire candor what impressions they made 
upon the pianist.”—N. Y. World. 

“Will be welcomed most heartily by all who are in- 
terested in musical literature.’’—Publishers’ Weekly. 

‘The volume is certainly very readable, especi- 
ally that part which @lates to Bis American Tours. 
—Boston Globe. 


*,* For sale by booksellers gen@rally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
TLS and 727 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL FOR 
Tuning and Repairing 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Classes are now formed for instruction in this 
branch of musical education under most compe- 
tent and experienced teachers, with ample facili- 
ties for practice in private rooms and factories. 
This gives ladies and gentlemen a fine opportunity, 
and the only one in the country, for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of this healthful and remu- 
nerative art ata moderate expense of time and 


money. E. TOURGEE: 








New England Conservatory, Musie Hall, 
Bosten. 





THE 


Root & Sons Music Co, 


156 STATE ST., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of 
their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 
which they report is the most honestly made 
piano in America. 


Re 





For Farmers, 
Livery men, 


> ch L 


Omnibus, Stage, 
Transport Co's. 


WARRANTED 
TO CURE 

Sere Shoulders, 
Galls, Chafing 

caused by Friction, 

es —, es, 

et independent o 
£p s Collar, soft, easy, cool, 
LLAR P. pliable. Assorted 
sizes, adjustable to 
Made of Selid Leather, under a 


ALL horses, 


| pressure of several tons, will outwear six ordinary 


Sweat Pads, are pronounced by the practical Har- 
ness maker the best improvement in Anti- 
Friction, Sweat or Collar Pads, to save misery of 
Horses, wear and tear of collars. Sold by Saddlery 
Hardware Trade and Harness Makers every- 
where. Sample can be sent by mail, 


For Circulars and Price List, address 
WESTERN LEATHER MANP'G CO., CHICAGO. 
lage NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN opens at 

the New England Conservatory, Music Hall, 
Sept. 12, under the instruction of Messrs. C. N. 
ALLEN, GUSTAV DANNREUTHER, ALFRED DE 
SEVE, G. F. SUCKE. Lessons in classes of four, 
$15 and $20. Special instruction in ensemble play- 
ing, and important privileges secured to students 


without cost. Apply to E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Musie Hall. 


THeHH POPU DALE 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 


BELLAK’S 








EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use. 

Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 
BG Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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=THP== SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 


“KINDERGARTEN MUSIC-SCHOOL,” soe 


A PIANO METHOD | BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


| UNDE Ie an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. Itis per 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 
day Schools, and is designed 

PALM especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 

CHRISTMAS, 
ain SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Etc., ETC. 
; ; : Tes : ; The words and songs, by Hezekian Burtrer 
This work offers an introductory method for young children by the judicious application | WorTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
7 ‘ . bas - A S . poetry, and th. music is bright, simple and lasting 
of which, according to the natural capacities of the child, the elementary theory and prac- 


tice of music may be acquired almost without consciousness of toil or weariness. SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

















DESIGNED FOR 


CHILDREN OF FOUR TO EIGHT YEARS. 














Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS | Pesee, See. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts 
Ww ’ » the first pis saching of the little ones will find the “ Kindergarte 
ho may undertake the first piano-teaching of the little ones will find the indergarten JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
































Method” invaluable. Every teacher has some way peculiar to himself, and it is absolutely 
necessary in teaching young children not to follow one beaten track with every pupil. 
Therefore, the “ Kindergarten Piano School” does not take up much space with directions 
and rules, but with a few hints to the teacher passes to a series of exercises and tunes so | N Jp ANTH EM BOOK. 
alluring and easy, yet so adapted to the little hands, that the habits of good piano playing = 
are developed without task, constraint, or aversion. NOW READY. 


Unconsciously the fingers are strengthened and made pliable, while the little songs amuse 
and delight, and also inculcate correct ideas of time, accent, and varieties of musical meas- Church Anthems 
ure, A 
WOVEL AND IMPORTANT DEVICE By ¢, C, CASE and 6, ¢, WILLIAMS, 


Is the printing of notes that are sharped in red, and flatted ones in blue, thereby aiding the 


Cincinnati, 0, 








memory and emphasizing an important lesson. Little pictures illustrating the songs, scat- Assisted by contributions from 
tered through the book, also serve to amuse and keep alive the interest of the young minds, | twenty-five well-known authors of 
on the Frobelian idea of spontaneous evolution and enjoyment. church music, and the best An- 


Gradually the notes and characters are introduced, until the end of the First Volume of | thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 
the “ Kindergarten Music School,” simple melodies for both hands, and finally little duets 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
with the teacher are played, and the child is ready to take hold of the ken to pro 


vide a large number of easy Anthems 

for opening and closing services. Choirs 
KINDERGARTEN MUSIC-SCHOOL, PART Ii, who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


Price of each volume, 75 cents 
: CHURCH ANTHEMS 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. is a valuable collection of church 


‘music for all choirs and lovers of 
No, 5 NEW voRK. | i] CINCINNATI, O. | sacred song. 192 pages, extra large 
size ; $7.50 ong dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 cts. 
THE MUSICAL MARVEL. Instrument and Musician Combined. JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


the most Cincinnati, 0. 


Or any other rational piano method. 
















JouHN H. KORHNKEN. 













H, GRIMM 
hand. ‘ 
Bellows 
ebonized cases, iltan nickle a 


sven  KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


" hi 

16 notes or reeds, two mere than Sire, Ce att m: wis a “Sees ua 

Ws ‘ S w& lack Walnut cases, only s ~«l., BLGs in 

a ‘SRSSLELS Se tahun, Os 3° Ai ito matic a BIE at- 

The mor Fett season. Read the ent t. 50 extra, The Organina 

tler Bay — ns musical mechanical handsomer and in every way more 

authoritfas the Mam afacturers of the famous Chick- = desirable then a Une Hundred 
t— ARE 


ter having carefully examined the Dollar 
manufactured by you, tt bee meptene re to testimony to 2 ke gg se Box. 
us ingenious a) < Beriect Cores. S, ae gr fom Puction. (ys y opin fom, at tt combines 
radia eee. wy yours than ap H. of ths Bind of tnatrumenia that has ever » _ tu me 
, o et ~*~ 
pL gg TL ent; the music costs but afew cents per tune, and | wm - yore, A No, 555 Sycamore Street 
ts goes free with each one. » Organina is the handsomest, sweetest, and ~E, inter- ! 
seine, instrument ot produped. and gepey ay its cost in genuine enjoyment @ hundred { old, Order one! 
J CHUMCH & OO. CINCINNATL, OH1O, GENERAL AGENTS. | f INCINNATI, () 































Successors to M. SCHWAB. 
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Maestoso . 
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PRAISE. 
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C. C. WritAMs. 
yt —— 





N. N. M. 1. 
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For Thy mer-cy is great a-bove the heav’ns,and Thy truth, and Thy truth reach-eth un-to the clouds. 
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Through God shall we do val - 





iant-ly, thro’ God shall we do val - iant-ly, 
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Church’s Musical Visitor. 








CINCINNATI, NOVEMBER, 1881. 


THE OLD MUSICIAN AND HIS HARP. 








EARS have come and passed away ; 
Golden locks have turned to gray ; 
Golden ringlets, once so fair, 
Time has changed to silvery hair; 
But I’m near the other side, 
Soon I’ Il launch upon its tide, | 


: : | 
Soon my boat, with noiseless oar, 


| cared to write it out to send with the others 


It was issued, how- 
ever, and became almost at once the most popular of the eight. 
This song was the well known “ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower.” An- 
other in the same set was the beautiful “IIazel Dell,” which had 
such a remarkable success. 

“The Shining Shore” is another case in point. The words were 
handed to Dr. Root by his mother, who remarked tliat “ possibly he 
could make something out of that.” He glanced at it carelessly ; 
put it aside; took it up again; wrote the music to it; laid it away, 
thinking it might work in somewhere. Soit has. It has worked 
in everywhere the world over. 

Publishers, also, are quite as unable to foretell the manner in 


Safe will pass to yon bright shore. 


CHORUS. 


| 
Bring my harp to me again, 
Let me play one gentle strain, 
Let me hear its chords once more, 
Ere I pass to yon bright shore. 


But those chords, with magic power, 
Take me back to childhood’s hour, 
To a cot beside the sea, 

Where I knelt at mother's knee; 
But that mother now is gone, 

Calm she rests beneath a stone, 
While I wander here alone, 
Sighing for a brighter home. 


Where is now that happy group, 
Once so full of joy and hope? 
Happy voices full of glee, 

None are here to speak to me; 

All alone upon the stream, 

Olden days seem but a dream, 

Soon I'll meet with loved ones gone, 
Soon again we'll meet at home. 


Father's counsels, mother’s prayers, 
Around the children every where; 
In my dreams I have them yet, 
Lonely hearts can not forget. 
Father, brother, sisters, too, 

All were called and had to go; 

I alone am left to-day, 

Dear old home is passed away. 


Soon I Il be among the blest, 
Where the weary are at rest; 
Svon L'll tread the golden shore, 
Singing praises evermore. 

See! my boat is on the stream, 

I can see the water's gleam; 
Svon I'll be where angels roam, 
Dear old harp, I’m going home. 
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SOME FAMILIAR SONGS. 


E have seen it somewhere stated that P. P. Bliss’s world-re- | 
nowned “ What shall the harvest be,” is nothing but an old | 
German waltz revamped and fitted to sacred words. Tue Vis- | 

IroR pronounces this statement to be false in every particular, and 
the insinuation that Mr. Bliss at any time palmed off upon the pub- 
lic anything as his own which he did not believe he bad an author's 
right in, it indignantly repudiates. There may be a similarity be- 
tween Mr. Bliss melody and some other; he did not lay claim to 
originality in composition, but he was no thief. He claimed nothing | 
as his which did not belong to him. ‘ What shall the harvest be,” 
mtkes a very good waltz when played fast enough, so does “ Dennis,” 
“ Gratitude,” “ Rosedale,” and a host of other sacred tunes. A good 
March or Polka can be made out of any well-written “8s and 7s” 
hymn tune by accelerating the movement. All this does not prove | 
a previous secular origin. Honor to whom honor is due. 

Composers seem to be as little capable of judging of the merits | 
of their musical offspring as outsiders. 





|“Old Folks at Home.” 


| Through Georgia; ” 


| Home.” 
| words and music, more, it is said, than any other American; and 


| Dog Tray”’ 125.00 copies were sold in eighteen months 
almost a parallel success to that of John Howard Payne's “ Home, 


| which a piece will be received by the public. Some of the most 
| popular songs ever published have in MSS. gone the rounds of the 
| music publishing houses, and been returned to the writer “ respect- 
fully declined.” Such was the case, we believe, with S. C. Foster's 
and it certainly was so with Will Hays’ 
“Evangeline.” This is due not so much to the want of discrimina- 
tion on the part of publishers as to the fickleness of the musical 
public. z 

Again, some songs have fallen flat upon their first publication but 


| after remaining upon the shelves for months, and in some cases for 


years, have taken a sudden start and sprung into life, ranning over 
the country like wild fire. Such was the case with “Seeing Nellie 
Home,” by John Fletcher, which was published seven years before 
it came into notice. It has been attributed to P. S. Gilmore, but 
was written by Mr. Fletcher while a music teacher in Trenton, N. J 

The Visrror could add many interesting items to the above, but 


will refrain from lengthening this article, especially as these notes 


were intended only as an introduction to some very interesting bits 
of news about familiar songs, by a writer in the Literary World. 
We did not mean to occupy so much space 

Speaking of the circulation and pecuniary profit of songs, the 
writer says: One of the most popular of recent songs is “ My Grand- 
father’s Clock,” by Henry C. Work, the author also of “ Marching 
on which the royalty a year ago had amounted 
to $4,000. A song less widely known. but one that has had a like 
success, is “ Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” by Walter Kitt 
redge, of New Hampshire, which was written in the early days of 
the civil war, and whose sale has already reached hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. Charles Dibden’s “ Poor Jack” was sold to a pub- 
lisher by its author, with some other songs, for $300, but had long 
since netted the publisher upwards of $25,000. It has been reported 
that Stephen C. Foster, the author of “Old Folks at Home,” got 
nearly $15,000 out of that sweet plantation melody. This, Mrs. 
Johnson says, is not the fact, while it is true that he realized some- 
thing like $20,000 from all his compositions. E. P. Christy, of ne- 


gro minstrel fame, paid $400 for the privilege of printing his own 


name as author and composer on a single edition of “Old Folks at 
Foster composed between two and three hundred songs, 


many of them were first written on pieces of brown wrapping paper 
in the back room of a down-town New York grocery. Of his “ Old 
This was 


Sweet Home,” of which 100,000 copies were sold in a single year 


|and out of which the publisher netted $10,000 in the first two years 


of sale. 

Many of our best-known songs were impromptu compositions. “A 
Life on the Ocean Wave” came to its author, Epes Sargent, natur- 
ally enough, as he sat one morning on the Battery looking off over 
the harbor of New York. Henry Russell, who composed the music 
to fit the words, sat down for the purpose at a piano in a Broadway 
music-store, and hit the melody after a moment's fumbling at the 
keys. Thecopyright of this song became very valuable, though Mr. 
Sargent never got anything from it. Dr. Thomas Dunn English’s 
“ Ben Bolt” was a similarly happy and sudden thought, struck out 
to oblige his friend George P. Morris, who wanted a song for his pa- 
per, the New York Mirror. Another remarkable extemporization 
though in a very different poetic key, was Bishop Heber's “I See 
them on their Winding Way,” which he composed one evening 
to suit a march played by a favorite cousin who was visiting in his 
family. 

Two of the most famous cases of contested authorship are those 


Of aset of eight pieces which Dr. George F. Root once sent to the| of “ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” and “All Quiet along the Potomac 


parte pos the various members of his family, himself included, se- 
ected such as in their opinion would “go.” One piece in particular | 
was made conspicuous by neglect. 


to place it among the favorite ones. The author himself hardly‘ half of his claim. 


The honor of the former has finally been settled upon Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen, “ Florence Percy,’ but it was long and stoutly 


No one seemed to care for it or} claimed by a Mr. Ball, of New Jersey, who wrote a pamphlet in be- 


Mrs. Allen got $5 for the song when it was first 
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published in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, but never any 
thing more. The authorship of “All Quiet along the Potomac” 
rests with either Lamar Fontaine, of Texas, or Mrs. Ethel Lynn 
Beers, of New York. Mr. Fontaine stoutly declares that he wrote 
it in 1861, when serving with the Confederate cavalry in Virginia, 
that he freely distributed manuscript copies of it, and that he never 
saw it in print until it came to him in a Northern paper, with the 
notice that it had been found on the dead body of a picket. Not- 
withstanding his circumstantial statement, those who have investi- 
gated the question are inclined to assign it to Mrs. Beers, under 
whose signature it was published in Harper's Weekly in November, 
1861 

Of popular misconceptions of the meaning of song phraseology, 
we will mention two in closing. The ‘“ Rye” of “ Comin’ Through 
the Rye” is not the grain field, but the Scottish river of that name; 
and the word “noddin’” in “We're a’ Noddin’,” is not nodding the 
head in drowsiness as sometimes interpreted by performers, but de- 
notes a joyous and lively state of mind as would befit the fact that 
“Jamie he's cam hame.” 





—— > 


JEWISH CHORAL MUSIC. 





OLD CHASONIS, 





T is a remarkable fact that with all the wanderings and persecu- 
tion of Hebrews in different parts of the world up to the present 
time, they have managed to retain their old traditional chants and 

sacred tunes inviolate. In other words, the Chasonis or Negunim 
appropriate to the various services and ceremonials have been pre- 
served and handed down frem generation to generation, and the 
Englishman who visits the synagogues of Germany, or the Hollander 
who attends services in one of our old sacred houses of worship, 
even in America, is pleasurably struck by the familiar hymn tunes 
which greet his ear, so that at once he feels at home, fully verifying 
the prediction, “ Kol Yisroil Achiam” are all the children ot 


-—we 
Israel. Among the more sacred and oldest of these beautifully me- 


lodious compositions may be mentioned the “ Kol Nidre,” “ Yig- 
dals,” ‘““En Kelohinus,” “Kadishem, Salochno,”’ “The Trops,” 
used in reading the Bible portions, and the “ Haphthoras,” ete., ad 


infinitum. ‘“Ashkinas,” Polish or Portuguese Minhag, vary slightly, 
but the pure current of melody, breathes an air of centuries gone 
by, while affording the natur: ally sweet voices of reader and congre- 
gation an opportunity to add to the fervency and zeal of their ador- 
ations to the Most High. Musical composers and others familiar 
with the art of writing music, always admire the purity of many of 
these masterpieces, which singul: arly enough form suspiciously often 
the basis of melody that has characterized the writings of the great- 
est musical authors, and there is but little sacred or operatic music 
that does not remind those conversant with some old and odd piece 
of Chasonis which it assimilates in a peculiar way. 

A gentleman who has studied the subject and bent his inquiries 
in this direction, says: ‘These are the following deductions which 
strike me: Asa rule the Jews throughout the world seem endowed 
by nature with fine voices and rare musical taste and genius, which 
they seem to have inherited from the sweet singer David of old. 
Then again their melodies are stamped by a purity, originality, and 
richness that is in contrast to the meagre and plagiaristic effusions 
of the present day. The Gregorian Chant, so peculiar to their ser- 
vice, is of the most poetic conception and very solemn. Some of it 
has been set to notes and scored, but much of it, I fear, will be lost 
and die out.” Here, however, he is at fault, for it will be preserved 
so long as Judaism lasts, and it is nota likely thing that what has 
been retained for so many hundreds of years will be allowed to slip 
away. 

Some of the reform forms of worship have given birth to the com- 
positions of Zulser, Leo, Mombach, Welch, and others of less note, 
and in America a great many of our Chasonim have adapted certain 
airs to meet the wants and requirements of their choirs 

The coming Jewish holidays, however, will recall to the minds of 
our readers who attend worship the truism: of these statements, that 
we still have left at least a large trace of the sacred Hebrew melo- 
dies of early days, than which there can be nothing more touching 
or appropriate to the cultured ear. 

There was a time in this country when people flocked far and 
near to hear a good Chasan. They do in many parts of Europe and 
the United States, even now, and not without reason, though the 
organ and choir has its admirers. 4 

3ut these synagogue and temple choirs are often a nuisance and 
would be tolerated by none but ignorant people. A wheezy melo- 
deon or organ and lots of discordant shrieking men and women 
striving to sing is not music by any means. ‘Then there is some- 
thing sublimely ridiculous in hiring singers at so much per hour, to 





yell some ouflandish composition of no merit to a most solemn 
prayer, which detracts the attention of the devout worshiper besides 
being a positive annoyance 

It is to be hoped, however, that the good sense of the people will 
do away with much of this, and return to the old Boss and Zinger 
style, infinitely superior to many of those choral services, and at the 
same time we beg to suggest to the musical directors of synagogues 
and temples that they bad better confine themselves to the old and 
well known music which can easily be arranged and that is much 
superior to their modern trash. On this subject we shall have some- 
thing more to say before Berald. 
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PLAIN SONG AND OUR MODERN CHURCH MUSIC. 





LAIN song had its first beginning in oratory and poetical recita- 
tion, and has assumed a more tuneful character as time developed 
the material and the resources of vocal and instrumental ton- 
ality. 1 will not and can not give here the history, in detail, of the 
development of plain song from its earliest appearance, which was 
in the, shape of the ecclesiastical pneumata, up to the time of its 
general use, but I would like to dwell on this period long enough to 
give some explanation as to the character, qualities, and peculiari- 
ties of this wonderful and most ancient species of church music. 
Every simple tone or melody consists of some succession of 
sounds which, if placed in regular order according to their relative 
acuteness and gravity, will form a scale of sounds, separated from 
each other in five places by larger intervals, (tones) and in two other 
places by smaller intervals, (semétones.) By the irrevocable laws of 
nature these intervals repeat themselves by sets of seven sounds, 
each of the seven sounds of any set in a rising succession being 
produced by double the number of vibrations heard in the corre- 
sponding sound of the set immediately below. This sevenfold 
arrangement of the sounds was given the Greek name “ Diatonic,” 
proceeding chiefly by tones, and was used by the ancient 
Egyptians in the earliest ages of their highly advanced civilization. 
Plain song is exclusively diatonic in its construction, but has a 
wonderfully varied system of scales, which were completed by the 


i. é.. 


‘addition of the eighth sound above the first of each—+the octave. 


St. Gregory was not the founder but the completer of the system of 
modes or tones which are used in plain song notation, and which, 
in his honor, are named, up to to-day, Gregorian modes. They are 
entirely distinct from our modern tonality. This latter has only 
two modes—the major and minor. The Gregorian tonality, more 
rich and more varied, has immense resources for the expression of 
every sentiment, and, above all, of the religious sentiment. It is a matter 
of great wonder to every cultivated musician, who is at all ac- 
quainted with the subject that this ancient mus‘e should have 
been, in modern church service, so much neglected—I might say 
entirely ignored. All new sacred publications, with very few ex- 
ceptions, especially those destined for Protestant churches, do not 
show a trace of those dignified and soul-stirring melodies which 
were formerly the exclusive property of divine service. 

It is only the English church—besides the Catholie church—that 
makes use of the ancient modes, although many occasions may 
tempt the choir master to introduce modern tonality. Where this 
is done sparingly, and on appropriate occasions, no harm will come 
by it; but the solid and always reliable food for impressive church 
music must be sought in the ancient tonality, and no one will deny 
this who has heard Gregorian music artistically and correctly ren- 
dered, not in the concert-room, but on solemn occasions in the 
temples of worship. 

Baini, at the end of his glowing encomium of the ancient Grego- 
rian melodies( Memoirs of Palestrina,) says: “To me, most modern 
tunes are ‘unmusical, cold, nauseous,’ and there are some others I 
utterly abhor, as being so tainted with the natural expression of 
frivolous, or even corrupt, associations that in their very essence 
they are wholly unsuitable for divine worship; and, unless all 
moral and religious emotional power be denied to music independ- 
ent of words, they are an insult, not only to the Divine Being to 
whom they are sung, but to the right-minded worshipers, who are 
forced to hear them. They are degrading both to those who sing 
them and to those who love to hear them. If any plead in favor 
of their use, that they attract the ungodly, let them believe me, 
that they repel the well-nurtured and holy, corrupt the religious 
feeling of the masses, undermine the just sense of what is true in 
worship and chaste in art. the hand-maid of religion; they vulgar- 
ize what they ought to refine, profane what they ought to hallow ; 
in fact, those who use them with this intent are “doing evil that 
good may come;” and, as in all other instances of a similar kind, 
they defeat the end for which they are not afraid to sacrifice the 
true to the false, the comely to the uncomely. If any deny that it 


is evil, I do not hesitate to say that they are foo inartistic to claim 
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the rights of expressing any opinion on the matter; the colorblind 


might as well claim to judge of painting, or be set to choose an 


altar-piece for a church.” 

I will now proceed to give the fourteen Gregorian modes in our 
modern notation. It will be seen that the modes are arrarged in 
pairs, each pair consisting of an Authentic and of a Plagal octave of 
notes. 
will be found to consist of notes ranging between their natural 
final note and its octave; others are formed from sounds ranging | 
from about four notes below their natural final to about five notes 
above this same final. 
mode, the latter to a Plagal mode. Every 
same final or ending; only the dominant (« 
as will be explained below. 


pair, however, has the 
iapente) will change, 


F 


PLAGAL MODES. 
2nd mode, Hypo. Dorian. 


AUTHENTIC MODES. 
Ist mode, Dorian. 





Final 
Db. 


Domin. — “y=. 
A. 


3a mode, or »% 


pape aoe | Dee 


4th mode, Hy po-Phry oien. 


jaetss 


a 
6th mode, Hypo-L pane, 


Final Date. . = Domin. 
A. 





Final Domin. Final Domin. 
F. Cc. F. A. 


7th mode, Mixo-Lydian. 8th mode eee ydian. 


=| [eee El 


Dymie. Final 











Final 
a. 


Domin. 
© 


9th mode, Aeolian. 10th mode, a er 


Fszea cee sf eee eae 


Domin. 


Final Final Domin. 
A A. c 


"12th more, Hypo! TLochrian. 


*1ith mode, Mixo-Lochrian, 
Swan. 


Bmerre 


| rejected. er | rejected. 


Imperfect Plusperfect 
Sth. 4th. 





Piusperfect Lm periect. 
4th oth. 


13th mode, Ionian. 14th mode, Hy ypo- ex a 


158 


ad Final Domin. Final Domin, 
Cc. a. c E. 


From the scale above, it is evident that every pair of modes have 
the seme final. The dominant, however, changes. Each of the 
authentic modes has its dominant on the fifth note above its final, 


unless the fifth happens to be B. This B, which is considered the | 


only changeable note in the system, being sometimes natural. and 
sometimes flat, avd having, if not flattened, the two forbidden 
relations—of the tritone with the F below, and of the imperfect 
fifth with the F above—is excluded from being a final or dominant 
in any mode, and the note nearest to it is substituted for it. Thus 
the dominant of the third mode is not B, but C, the sixth above the 
final. For the same reason the modes eleven and twelve have been 
rejected and thirteen and fourteen substituted, which are now gen- 
erally known as mode eleven and twelve. The dominant ofa Plagal 
mode is always one-third lower than the dominant of the corre- 
sponding authentic modus, with the exception of the eighth Plagal 
modus, where the dominant is a second below. The dominant of these 
modes must not be confounded with the dominants of modern har- 
mony, where they are always met a fifth above the key-tone or tonic. 
The melodies of plain song, especially the chants and others largely 
composed of recitation notes, have in each mode a particularly 
predominant note on which the voice easily dwells, and which is 
often recurring. This note is the dominant of plain song. 


The observant reader will easily recognize in the thirteenth, now 


In examining any specimens of plain song, some melodies | 


Thus the former belongs to an Authentic | 
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rier 6 Sale| ela 
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eleventh mode, ovr modern major scale. 


Now, as our modern scale 





jean be transposed upon any note of the twelve belonging to 
the ehromaticised septenary, forming thus our twelve modern keys, 


1 (F sharp and G flat considered one,)* so the Gregorian modes 
| have sometimes to be transposed, as may be required, to accommo- 
| date the instrument or voices of the performers 
| In this way 144 seales can be played, i. 
| modes of plain song in twelve different keys 
this: Jn transposing music writte 
what note of the altered seal the C 
signature of the transposed key will be 
"aor that vote 
A great deal has been written about the characteristics of modern 
| keys, and there is certainly, to the cultivated ear, a difference if a 
| piece is performed in A or in F major. | say to the cultivated ear, 
| for I dare say to the great public at large it does not make a bit of 
| difference Furthermore, it must be stated that, in our modern 


twelve 
know- 
cent 
ginal 


the 
for 
nm the 
of the 
that of the 


each of 
1 he rule 


é., 


ing the signature is 
Jind on 
| scale will full, and the 
scale of 


an 


| church modes 
modern 


system of keys, their various complexions, so to speak, lie not in the 
but in the harmonic support of this melody. This is 
mostly due to the modern-tempered scale, in which some intervals 
| appear sharper in one key than in another. So in tuning a piano- 
| forte, the notes F sharp, C sharp, and G sharp, which form the 
| major thirds of the keys in sharps, are tuned sharper than the 
| major thirds belonging to the flat keys. Hence, the evident brill- 
iancy of the one and tender expression of the other 

In Gregorian music the characteristics of the tones lies in the MELopy, 
and here is just the point where the superiority of plain song above 
|} our modern melodies, (which have to be supported by an effective 
harmonization, in order to have a certain out-spoken character) 
|} must be univ: rsally acknowledged. 

‘The melodies of the ancient Gregorian chant inimitable 
says Baini, in the work already alluded to (Memoirs of Palestrina ) 
‘ There resulted in the Gregorian chant of other times, 1 know not 


| melody, 


are 


what of the admirable and inimitable, an ineffable delicacy of ex 
| pression, a touching pathos, a ravishing sweetness, always fresh, 


always new, always pure, always lovely,” ete 

Even if | don’t go quite so tar as Baini, who demanded modern 
melodies entirely banished from divine service, still I must plead 
for the restoration of plain song in our as the system best 
adapted for divine worship 

If the thoughtful reader will examine and compare the following 


chur “ji 8, 


tunes, with our modern sacred compositions, as they are warbled 
down by the congregation on the most solemn occasions— he 
must come to the conviction that there is something in plain song 
melodies that speaks right to the ‘heart The music becomes the 
hand-maid of religion, the interpreter of our sentiments. Ex- 
}amine and compare: St. Magnus, Angelus, Leigh, Old Hundred, 
| Winchester New, Nassau, Munich, Speratus, Elbe, Newmark, St 
Ambrose, Breslau, Minden, and many others from the seventeenth 


|and eighteenth century. The harmonies have been, almost in 
every case modernized; but that has no effect on the plain song 
| melody, which always keeps its predominating place, no matter 
| what harmony supports it. Indeed, take “ Uld Hundred,” or any 


| of the old Lutheran hymn-tunes; harmonize them differently over 
| and over again, the tune will retain its dignified character. Can 
| you say so much of modern’ sacred songs? I am afraid the first 
one put to test would fail. 
| My space here does not permit a practical application of the plain 
| song as | would like to give the reader. In the next article, however, 
I will show how this important factor in church music can be 
| adapted to modern tastes, without losing any of its essential quali- 
; ties. I am notaltogether in favor of the extreme views of Baini 
and of the Cecilia Societies, but, consider in everything the middle 
road the safest and best. Ancient plain song can be adapted to our 
modern divine service without interfering with the modern tonal- 


ity; and why should there not be made a clear distinction between 
music destined for divine service and worldly tunes, which, in 
their ways are perhaps all that is good and lovely, but, not being 


created by emotion of religious sentiment, lack the dignity 
tial to church music. They fascinate, perhaps, but do not edify ; 
they distract, but do not attract the listener to divine worship 

H. Aver 


essen- 


A 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. 


T is understood that those who are engaged in establishing what 
is called the Independent Catholic Church in this vicinity, 
seeking to aid their evangelistic labors by the use of national 

airs—chiefly Irish, but mingled with others—to which are set 
pel Hymns for promiscuous singing. The “ Exile of Erin” figured 
in ccnnection with sume exceedingly direct New Testament doc- 
trine in rhyme. And one of the old songs, made for the Temple 
service, is positively to be rendered jn the strains of “ Yankee Doo- 


are 


(Gros- 
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dle.” Such a notion awakes interest, even when it does not speci-| 
ally call for comment. While we do not know why “ Wearing the 
Green” is not just as good for a prayer-meeting as “ With Verdure | 
Clad,’ we do confess to a little surprise at finding a version of 
Psalm xxvi. set to the exhilerating melody of “ Paddies Forever.” 

One phase of popular sentiment and feeling is presented here, 
which is worth a quiet study. After some small measure of obser- 
vation in the matter of hymns and tunes for religious use, I find 
myself wishing that Christians in general could placidly reach the 
conclusion in which my long-perturbed mind has finally come to be 
at rest; namely, that people can never be argued out of what they | 
were never argued into. Things which are matters of taste cannot 
be discussed to any profit in the regions of cool logic. It will re 
main an undecided question whether the masses may be permitted | 
to sing what they wish when they assemble for worship, or whether | 
they ought to submit to be taught to like what is best for them. 

Meanwhile, as to the subject just now in hand, it is well enough | 
to remember that, in 1590, the Reformers in Scotland, perceiving 
how fixedly the common people were attached to their folk-songs, 
some of which, it must be admitted, were profane and ribald, passed 
a resolution to provide “Gude and godly songs to be sung to the! 
same tunes.” An antiquarian writer in “ Notes and Queries” has 
given us a specimen of their work. It appears that sometimes a 
verse of the original piece was deftly retained, so as to furnish a 
fair start; then, when the unsuspicious musicians should get well 
a-going they might be switched off, as it were, suddenly into strains | 
more deeply religious and devotional. As, for example: 

Wha’s at my windo’, wha, wha? 
Gae from my windo’, gae, gae ; 


Wha calls there so like ane stranger ? 
Gae from my windo’, gae, gae. 


Lord, I am here, ane wretched mortal, 
That for thy mercy does cry and call. } 
Mercy to have thou art not worthy, 
Gae from my windo’, gae, gae ! 


Such staid authority may surely be quoted if any one feels need 
But, is there not a good deal of breath unnecessarily wasted in these 
disputes about “classic” and popular hymns and music? Only a 
few weeks ago, a lady of refinement, and mature in the sobriety of 
years, cultivated by a life-time of tasteful and literary associations, 
expressed to me her “shock” at hearing religious words sung to a 
Scotch melody, which she used to know when a girl. I found out, 
after inquiry, that she meant, “ Lord, at thy mercy-seat, humbly I 
fall;’’ but she could not put the name of the tune upon it till I 
suggested “ Robin Adair.”’ Nor could she tell why she was unwilling 
to have the music turned to such pious service. Of course, I urged 
the splendidly original argument, which comes into employment 
so aptly on all oecasions, that the devil ought not to have all the | 
good music. ‘This only drew the laughing denial of my assumption 
that Caledonian maidens, singing sweetly to their lovers, were 
necessary devils because their tunes were good. She insisted that 
these associations were all secular. 

The conversation ultimately grew so serious, that I determined 
to play with her want of research in this learned line. So, | in- 
quired what melo:lies she would commend among our church musi- 
cal compositions for use by the common people; they wanted some- 
thing which would run along by itself in a recognizable air. She 
carelessly instanced, for an illustrious example, ‘GentlyeLord, oh, 
gently lead us,” set to “Greenville.” Then I gave an addition, per- 
haps, “ Light of those whose dreary dwelling,” set to ‘“ Middleton.” 
Of course, she assented, and so was easily entangled. Then the fun 
came in when she was pressed to say which “association” she pre- 
ferred for “ Greenville,’ “Days of Absence,” or “Go, tell Aunt 
Naney,” or the infidel ‘ Rousseau’s Dream?” And I think she ad- 
mitted that she did not know “ Middleton” was simply the old | 
English glee, “ Fresh and Strong.” Where shall we draw the line? 

Many of us recollect the hymn of Kirk White, “Once on the 
stormy seas I rode,” sung to a melody. now in the books, called by 
the name of “ Ayrshire.” My good friend, who had joined in it for 
years with real pleasure, was surprised to discover that “ Bonnie 
Doon” was so devotional, after her impulsive fling at “ Robin Adair.” 
Some rather amusing results await elderly people, who, in these de- 
generate times, find so much fault with modern adaptations, when 
they are challenged concerning what they have been doing in their | 
own behalf in unsophisticated ways of borrowing tunes. 

“Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched,” sung to “ Belmont,” is 
only, “ My mother bids me bind my hair.” How many believers, out 
of those who have often run through the chasing and intriguing 
passages of ancient “Cranbrook” with the words, “Grace, ‘tis a) 
charming sound,” know, or want to kuow, that it was early adapted | 
from the sea-song, ‘Come, all my jolly sailors, all?” Is any one 


disturbed to be told that “Jesus, | my cross have taken” is sung 
(* Ellesdie’’) to the old song, “ Go, forget me, why should sorrow?” 
Is it necessary to put oyer the top of it, as some da fora gentle 


apology, that it was “ Mozart's favorite air?” Even the most re- 
fined Christians in the revivals of 1832 were content to sing to 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the words, “’Mid scenes of confusion.” 
And I know some who think now that “ When I can read my title 
clear” is far better to ‘“Auld Lang Syne” than to any thing else. 

What difference does it really make what the people of God sing, 
if only the hymns are good, and the tunes help them on faster 
toward heaven? Is it necessary to divide our homelife and our 
social-life abruptly from our religious experience? Did anybody 
ever seriously try to sing Dyke's and Elvey’s tunes at the family al- 
tar in the morning before breakfast? Does sedateness always mean 
melancholy ? and is not science a little stately ? 

Let me say just here, in closing, that, not a week ago, I discovered 
a foot-note in one of the very earliest of all the hymn and tune- 
books, published in Utica, 1837, by one of the princeliest of our 
musical men, now gone to his honored rest. In that unpretending 
little volume first appeared “ Olivet” and “Invitation.” And there 
“Scotland” also first saw the light, familiar everywhere now with 
its words,” “ The voice of free grace cries, escape to the mountains.” 
But at the bottom of the page, under this very piece, is printed 
this explanation, which seems like an apology for introducing out- 
side music into the churches: “ This tune has, in some respects, a 
secular origin; but, having been written as a song of wailing for the 
dead, the association will be found sufficiently in character.” — 
Charles S. Robinson, D. D., in Presbyterian Monthly. 
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RUBINSTEIN’S “IL DEMONIO.” 


UR opera librettists seem to be progressing from common-sensi- 
ble liberalism to thorough-going radicalism. In the early days 
of Jenny Lind, the Lord Chamberlain of the period stoutly ob- 

jected to the production of “ Roberto,” on the ground that, “the 
devil himself will next be brought on the stage.” A hint from 
high quarters sufficed to license the devil, and he has since become 
a noteable individual in our list of operatic dramatis persone. The 
angels have been introduced with greater stealth. Supernumerary 
angels have been from time to time allowed, notably in the apothe- 
osis of “ Faust;” but they have hitherto been kept well in the 
background, and have not been permitted to talk. “Il Demonic,” 
produced at Covent Garden on Tuesday, gives us the first specimen 
of the genus “singing angel.” It is true that the angel is no very 
terrible one, her demure robe and funny little property wings not 
being calculated to wound the susceptibilities of the most punctili- 
ous. The angel, moreover, and Maken Trebelli, her interpretess, 
have been treated with scant courtesy; and, indeed, her only use 
in M. Rubinstein’s opera is to somewhat angrily bow the demon in 


|in the first act, and, after waiting about for three mortal hours, en- 


cumbered with those immovable wings, to triumphantly bow the 
devil out 

But in “Il Demonio” we have gone, in other ways, a step farther 
toward the new boundary line, within which, if we progress much 
faster, the “ Passion Play” itself may soon be included. For the 
typical lovers of the operatic stage—the ardent student, the dila- 
tory “ Huguenot,” the strolling troubadour, the silly shepherd, the 
gay young prince. the jealous peasant, the dashing count, and the 
rest of the operatic heroes of the past—we now substitute the devil. 


| It is Satan, “J7 Demonio” himself, falls in love with the heroine, 


and who offers every bribe in his power, from untold wealth and 
dominion down to an impious promise to no more torment man- 
kind, if she will listen to his suit. In the original Russian of the 
celebrated poet, Lermontoff, the devil succeeds, and the maiden, 
despite the power of light, falls. But we are hardly yet educated 
up to this point, and M. Rubinstein’s Italian librettist graciously 
permits the devil to go as far as it is decent for a devil to go, killing 
the heroine just as the demon has seized her, and allowing the an- 
gels to carry her off in a manner which, if the drop gauze had not 
stuck fast on Tuesday night, would have been very impressive in- 
deed. 

That this story was a dangerous one, will readily be seen. It, is 
possible that, if M. Rubinstein’s music had been a trifle less monoto- 
nous and gloomy, or if M. Lassalle and Madame Albani (to whom 
any success the work may attain will be in great part due) had 
been a little less earnest, a ripple of laughter might have been in- 
duced, and the opera might have been “goosed.” Certain it is that 
the arrangement of the libretto and the English translation would 
hardly have saved it. For instance, in the very first scene, which 
seems to represent chaos, a series of choruses of evil spirits (“from 
below,” the librettist obligingly adds), of winds, of waters, and of 


‘fountains, with a solo for a zephyr, and choruses of trees, flowers, 


rocks, and other inanimate things, were barely heard above the din 
of the orchestra, and this high-flown absurdity passed unobserved. 
There is no need to go seriatim through the opera, and it will be 














only necessary to note its chief points. The dainty chorus of maid- 
ens which introduces the hapless Tamara, and the long cadenza and 
laughing solo of the damsel, are interrupted by the demon, whose 
presence the maiden feels though she can not see him. A pretty 
song by her governess, however, allays her fears, and the scene pro- 
gresses amidst the laughing chidings of the girls and the ill-con- 
cealed terror of Tamara. This scene is well constructed, although 
it, like most of its successors, is far too long. The demon, in order 
to rid himself of his rival, causes the Tartars to attack the caravan 
of the prince, who is on his road to wed Tamara, and the young 
man is murdered. The first solo of the Prince contains traces of 
that Eastesn music which M. Rubinstein has more than once placed 
under requisition; while the servants’ choruses and the battle mu- 
sic are effective, although the act ends somewhat tamely with the 
death of the prince. The second act contains some of the best 
music of the opera. The scene is laid in the castle, and the guests 
congratulate the expectant bride, a four-part convivial chorus of 
men being especially noticeable. 

Of course, in a grand opera, a ballet disvertissement is a sine qua 
non; and M. Rubinstein has in his ballet-music happily either imi- 
tated or utilized Russian themes. The effect is peculiar, and the 
ballerines were hardly accustomed to the national dances; but the 
music is singularly beautiful, and there is little doubt we shall fre- 
quently hear it apart from the opera. The dead body of the Prince 
is brought in, and the rest of the act contains some excellent con- 
certed music, a highly dramatic duet between the demon and Ta- 
mara, and a still more important scene, in which the maiden en- 
treats her father to allow her to take the veil. A martial chorus 
concludes this act most effectively, and it resulted in a double re- 
call for the bashful composer, who was literally dragged on the 
stage by Madame Albani. The scene of the last act is laid in the 
convent, and the action is limited to the further temptation of the 
maiden. The duet between the demon and Tamara is highly dra- 
matic; and, although it is very long, it was so splendidly sung by 
Madame Albani and M. Lasalle that its tedium was hardly felt. 


Taking the work as a whole, its chief defects are its prevalent | 


gloom and the almost total lack of variety in the orchestration 
The various numbers are also, for the most part, far too long, and 
the great quantity of declamatory matter wearies the auditor long 
before the end of the opera. The scoring is very full, and is often 
highly elaborated, but it is almost invariably kept within bounds. 
M. Rubinstein has imparted a distinctly Slavonic color to most of 
the music; and, considering that the legend is Russian, that the 
scene is laid in Russia, and that the opera was produced six years 
ago at St. Petersburg by Russian artists, in the Russian language, 
he is strictly right in so doing.— London Figaro. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP OF MUSIC. . 


BY PAUL PASTNOR 








HERE are moods in our strangely complex nature which we can 
neither understand nor control; they come upon us like the 
hidden influences of the air, of place, or of season, or whatever 
chance of inward or outward circumstances varies our life. Weare 
subject to, while unable to explain them. They are part of that 
wonderful unseen mould which God is always putting, piece by 
piece, around the lawless elements of our souls, until a positive char- 
acter is formed. 

Among these strange and unaccountable moods is that desire, 
which every human heart at times feels, for companionship other 
than that of its kind. We have all of us, seshatty, felt this pecu- 
liar longing; have known times when, though lonesome, unsatisfied, 
yearning to get out of self in some way, still human companionship 
fails to satisfy the craving of the soul. We seem to reed, not so 
much diversion from the irfdividual, as from the kind—humanity 
itself. 

Music has a strange and grateful power to supply this unselfish 
want of the soul. There s¢ems to be a lurking harmony between 
all the moods of the human spirit and the like inarticulate sounds 
in nature. All music is a crying out; it is not language, but the 
soul of language, uttering itself, with all its complexities, in a single 
pregnant cry. Music is the voice of nature and of the natural and 
unperverted in man. Therefore, music expresses best man’s nat- 
ural longings; it is the echo of his spontaneous emotions; it is the 
only medium into which the deepest and most native feelings of the 
soul can be translated. 

Often a few simple chords of music will bring a sense of satisfied 
companionship to the heart tired of itself and its kind. One feels 
as though a friend, more tenderly and profoundly sympathetic than 
any human friend, were at his side. He almost communes with 
this sense of a personal presence. Account for it as we will, it is a 
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fact not to be denied, that the heart is conscieus of an actual sense 
of companionship in the voice of music. Some say it may be the 
waking of old impressions, or perhaps the mere physical effect of 
sounds sensuously agreeable; it may be the hallucination of habit 
or of temperament, or the result of the mind’s determination by 
some instrumentality—music not essential—to cast off its mood of 
dissatisfaction. In various such ways, and all of them, as it seems 
to me, futile, the analysts strive to account for the charm of com- 
panionship in music. It remains a fact, not a demonstration 
Poets will marvel at it, and philosophers seek its explanation; but 
to him whose heart is rather attuned to the marvelous and beautiful 
in nature and his own soul than excited by it to investigation, the 
true mission of music to soothe and cheer and sympathize, will al- 
ways remain a delightful experience, and a fact that does not de- 
pend for its credibility upon explanation. 
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EMMA ABBOTT'S NEW “TRAVIATA.” 





FEW years ago the London correspondents of American papers 

found an ample theme for their letters in the breaking of an 

operatic contract between Manager Mapleson and Miss Emma 
Abbott, because of the latter's refusal to sing in the réle of Violctta 
in “ La Traviata.” That an American girl, who, after years of study, 
had gained a recognition from one of the great operatic impressa- 
rios of the world, should deliberately sacrifice her opportunity for 
a London début because of a scruple of conscience in regard to the 
propriety of this réle, was considered as one of the most singular 
incidents of the musical season, and Miss Abbott's action in this 
matter has been repeatedly commented upon during her career in 
this country since her return home. She has always defended her- 
self in the position she has taken, and in a way which has shown 
that her action was from conviction, however open to criticism her 
decision may seem from the standpoint of an ordinary mortal. 
Miss Abbott is a typical American girl, and does not have to be told 
what her opinion is upon any given subject. As the rdéle of Vio- 
letta is one peculiarly suited to Miss Abbott's vocal abilities, she has 
been repeatedly urged to sing it for this reason, and these contin- 
ued efforts have finally led her to add the opera to her répertoire, 
so far as the score goes, retaining the entire music, but substituting 
a new liberetto, of which the following is the argument, the title 
chosen being “ Cecelia’s Love :” 

At a ball given at St. Maur’'s house to celebrate Cecelia’s recovery 
from a severe illness, Ernesto D’Orbigny (who has long loved her in 
secret) is introduced by Martial de Loutran, his comrade in arms. 
Ernesto, though poor and a soldier, is of noble birth. A sudden 
attack of faintness which seizes Cecelia alarms Ernesto and draws 
from him a declaration of his love. Surprised, taken thus without 
warning, Cecelia allows him to see that her heart responds to his. 
But her father, finding himself on the brink of ruin, a ruin which 
will not only impoverish, but dishonor him, forces her to consent to 
marry the Baron D’ Alfilas, whose immense fortune will enable him 
to retrieve his losses, and, more than all, save the honor of their re- 
nowned name. Cecelia, not having the courage to tell Ernesto of 
her enforced promise, sends him, on leaving for a ball which her 
father has insisted upon her attending, a note in which she retracts 
her promise made to him. Driven mad with despair, Ernesto fol- 
lows her to the ball, and in an interview with her accuses her of 
perfidy. His reproaches are so wild and bitter that Cecelia is over- 
whelmed by them and faints as he hurls at her his last curse. He 
then rushes away, leaving her heartbroken, but surrounded by sym- 
pathizing friends. Some little time elapses. Grief and her en- 
deavors to keep her promise to her father have hurried Cecelia 
into a rapid consumption from which she is dying. By a sudden 
and unexpected stroke of fortune her father recovers most of his 
former wealth, and, racked by remorse, sends her immediate news 
of the fact, coupled with his permission for her union with Ernesto, 


|the other marriage, so distasteful to her, being now unnecessary. 


He also informs her that he has written to Ernesto to return, beg- 
ging him to hasten. But the reprieve comes too late. At the first 
sight of Ernesto, Cecelia believes herself recovered, and dreams of a 
happy future. But her fictitious strength quickly leaves her, and 
she dies in her lover’s arms, a sacrifice to the honor of her family 
and name. 

Miss Abbott claims that the new libretto permits the use of the 
entire score, without interfering with the characteristics of the sev 
eral numbers, and the words of the new version are fitted to the 
music quite as happily as in the book used by Verdi. She asserts 
that there is nothing objectionable in this story, and that the old 
surroundings are all done away with. The gambling house be- 
comes a delightful ballroom at Cecelia’s house, the questionable 
“ Brindisi” becomes a song praising glorious deeds of arms, ete., 
and all is chastened and refined. Being recently told that there 
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were some who constrycted her refusal to sing the réle of Violeta 
as an admission of her inability to give a satisfactory presentation 
of the rdle, Miss Abbott replied: 

“Yes, I know it. That has been said, and as I am combative— 
my combativeness is large for one of my size (being compactly 
stowed away, perhaps)—have determined to sing the music in 
public. So far from my being unable to sing the music, it is, in the 
opinion of some of the best masters in Europe, admirably suited to 
me. Gye engaged me for Covent Garden the moment he heard me 
sing the ‘ Ah! fors e lui!’”’ 

As Miss Abbott's company appears here the coming season there 
will be an opportunity to hear the reconstructed version of Verdi's 
favorite work, with Miss Abbott as the reconstructed heroine. 


i -  o 


SCAFFOLDING. 





NE of your correspondents says, “Do not build a scaffolding 

about the seale.”” If he means simply the scale, and no other 

form in which the tones of a key can be used, the direction is 
not of much consequence, but believing he means not only the 
scale, but arpeggio and other tuneful forms, and that he either 
really means key or has a wrong idea of the scope of the word 
“ seale,” I have this to say: 

You can no more build a key without scaffolding than you can a 
house. The pitch-name of tones—not only those that describe re- 
lationship such as “ Key tone”’—“ one, two, three, four,” ete, Tonic 
dominant. subdominant, etc., but their absolute or independent 
names, are all scaffolding, and are in the minds of the intelligent 
musician when he is reading music, but they are not in his way. 
There is no intervention that /inders, or delays, between the sign of 
the pitch, and the word to which he sings it. This scaffolding, by 
which he has come to the knowledge of key relationship, or the 
mental effects of related tones—whethber it be the names that describe 
relationship, one, three, five, do, mi, sol, tonic, mediant, dominant, 
or any thing else, are kept in abeyance—are not consciously 
thought of, although they are in the mind. 

The person who can not read music without the conscious thought 
with each tone of “one, three, five,” or “do, mi, sol,” is still in his 
pupilage, but we should not throw away these good helps on that ac- 
count. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. Thomas did not mean that people 
should sing from a knowledge of absolute pitch, and hope the next 
explanation will show that he thinks people should sing from a 
knowledge of key relationship, and should use the necessary scaffold 
ing to build up this knowledge securely in their minds. 


Geo. F. Roor. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


——— 


HERE is still but little stir in London musical life, and the in- 

action which I referred to last month still reigns, and is as 

marked now as it was then. It is true that the Covent Garden 
promenade concerts are in full swing, and opera performances at 
cheap prices are being given by Mr. Hayes at the Lyceum Theater, 
temporarily vacated by Mr. Henry Irving; but such attractions are 
not of a sufficient importance either to set the few musical people 
now in town thinking, or to cause much commotion in so wide a 
place as London, accustomed as it is to an almost endless list of 
musi¢al attractions while the season for such things lasts. They 
make demands upon the time and abilities of but a very small per- 
centage of the artist world resident in London, and offer trifling 
chances of emolument to the many closely-pushed professionals 
who, at this season of the year, are furced to be idle, and who are 
only too sorry that there are such institutions as holidays and sea- 
side resorts; for they must perforce either eat their heads off within 
their own walis, or like ordinary folks give themselves up to the 
seaside and the amusements which are to be found in pebble count- 
ing, and cockle-shell hunting. It is just this latter which most of 
them can not afford to do. 

The musician’s life is not a joyous life; on the contrary, it affords 
the ground for much moralizing. Let us take the case of the 
teacher. He, the hard-worked servant of the public, knows liter- 
ally less of the sweets of life than the ordinary clerk. The teacher 
toils from morning till night in pent-up rooms and air-proof houses, 
and this in the event of his being fortunate enough to have a good 
connection. If not, he must sit at home and mope—for the teacher 
must not be seen in the street or the park, or he is open to the re- 
mark, “Oh! he isn't busy.” Then fault is found with his teaching, 
and at length his best patrons let him down lightly and finally drop 
him. Teaching at its best is badly paid for, and what with the ex- 


penses of a good address, servants, the cost of traveling and getting 








about, with the demands perhaps of a family, and the general dear- 
ness of things, the life of a music teacher in large cities is one not 
to be envied, nor lightly regarded, nor one to be entered upon until 
after much well weighed consideration. Teaching, at its best, is 
drudgery. A genius, or even a painstaking and interesting scholar, 
comes but rarely among a host of dolts who tire the patience, and 
wear away the fine edges of men with the best natures. Well—if 
the lot of the genera! run of teachers is not an enviable one, the 
case is much the same with ordinary artists, vocal and instrumental. 
Their professional engagements are fitful, added to which the ways 
of managers and impresarii are erratic beyond dispute. When the 
violinist is not fiddling in the orchestra, he is teaching the violin so 
long as his pupils are in town. And what does he when the exodus 
sets in, during the summer months? He has no holiday—he must 
hunt up provincial work, and lend his -hand, if not his heart, at 
country performances, sacred and secular. A similar lot awaits 
other instrumentalists, likewise the vocalists, and it would be well, 
while patrons are enjoying themselves amid woodland scenery and 
Alpine climbing, were they to occasionally extend their patronage 
in the direction of their less fortunate brethren—the teachers and 
creators of art—who, while they contribute so largely to the enjoy- 
ments of those who live in large cities, are too often forgotten at 
the season of the year when the town is left for the health recruit- 
ing air of the country. The men and women who make life bear- 
able for us during nine or ten months out of the twelve, have a 
great claim upon our sympathy. Many of them, it must be ad- 
mitted, repay themselves sufficiently well to preclude the necessity 
for any concern about them; butit is to be feared that with the 
vast majority the loss of lessons, etc., during the summer recess, 
comes as an affliction, and it would be well placed generosity to oc- 
casionally hold out a helping and friendly hand to the men and 
women who bring the charms of music not only within our hear- 
ing, but into our very houses. 
* * 7 * * * * * ” * 
The prospectus for the forthcoming season at the Crystal Palace 
has been issued, and may be regarded, in all respects, as satisfac- 
tory. From it may be learned that the twenty-sixth series of these 
famous concerts will begin on the 15th October, and continue until 
June 10, 1882, so that, should no other musical attractions present 
themselves, amateurs and the lovers of high class music in London 
may count upon opportunities of absorbing at least weekly doses of 
what is to them an elixir of life. There are points in this new 
prospectus which must not be passed over; an 1 the statement that, 
“the main interest of the selections for the season will be placed 
in the favorite works of the established classical masters,” seems to 
indicate that even the Crystal Palace management is, at length, re- 
alizing a fact that has long been apparent to the visions of ordinary 
mortals, namely, that the rage for musical novelty has been carried 
to an extreme at the Sydenham establishment. Novelty is a word 
that is scarcely ever out of the mouths of concert-givers and con- 
cert-goers, and, as | wrote last month, this has reached a point, in 
respect to our patronage, as to promise to be speedily fatal to our 
established musical institutions, and, indeed, to every thing that 
can not lay claim to being either “ foreign” or “ new-fangled., The 
statement quoted from the Crystal Palace document has not come 
a whit too soon, and it is refreshing to think that the downward 
motion which musical art has been receiving at the hands of cer- 
tain men, who seemed to have one idea—that idea being best ex- 
pressed in the single word, novelty—has received a timely check. 
To whom the credit is due for administering the opportune warn- 
ing, we have yet to learn; but it is certain that the return of the 
Crystal Palace directors to something resembling reason in its musi- 
cal enterprise, can not be prized too highly. When the public 
taste is being thwarted; when unknown trifles and worthless musi- 
cal novelties by manufacturing pigmies are taking the place, week 
after week, of anxiously looked for scores of the giants of music; 
when performances, the very raison d’etreof whose existence is that 
they are educating the people of England to a right perception in a 
matter of which they have naturally but little in common, except 
their ungiftedness—when such performances, instead of being true 
to their good and original mission, are given over to the rendering 
of every trifle, which, with straining, may be called a musical score, 
(and not trifles, bear in mind, of the value of the Schubert compo- 
sitions which Mr. George Grove unearthed in Vienna and brought 
over to this country for performance at the Crystal Palace, some 
years since); when all this is coming to pass, then some change of 
tactics becomes imperative. As has been said, the directors of the 
famous establishment at Sydenham have had this fact brought 
home to them, and it is to be hoped that they will not only adhere 
strictly to their latest resolve, but that it may prove to be the fore- 
runner of other and much needed reformations. Musical novelties 
there must be. and should be, but when the rage for such, on the 
part of those i. authority, is sach that the ordinary mind tires of 
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the very word novelty, and crayes in vain for some well-ordered ae-| of the four parts is of course desirable, but attempts in this direc- 
ries of symphony, quartet, and overture performances, from the | tion, made with utter disregard to the fundamental laws of progres- 
works of the masters of the art, the real musical article is in dan-| sion, though the writers, many of them, are accounted good musi- 
ger of being lost and buried under the gigantic heap of musical | cians, show a wrong understanding of the legend “Art is free; 
rubbish, which every country creates, but the receptacle for which | Freedom, however, is not license,’ and as Professor Macfarren 
—that is, the place where such rubbish may with impunity be shot | wisely remarked, all freedom was the widest, the broadest, the most 
seems to be here! The public does not ask for new works as such; | complete which was under the discipline of mature judgment, not 
nor does does it crave either for an endless supply of bad musical food, | at the reckless impulse of accident, but guided by a true principle. 
or that such food may be thrust down its throat in an unprepared| He further remarked, that “ many of the composers of the present 
and, consequently, indigestible form. With novelty, it demands|day appeared to disregard principle, and to write combinations 
excellence, and this can scarcely be secured when those concerned | which abrogated the rules of harmony. The rules of music were 
in such performances as those of the Crystal Palace are smitten | as much rooted in the foundations of nature as any subject which 
with the impulse to produce nothing but unheard of works. At/| had engaged the attention of philosophers The perspective which 
any rate, the public are in the unfortunate position of not being | was the guide of the painter was not more truthful than the princi- 
able to decide whether excellence has been reached by such per-| ples which conducted the framing of a useful design, and it was the 
formances, or whether it has not. Reserving many further thoughts | particular duty of every student and every teacher of students to 
concerning novelty-mongers for future communications, | must| uphold the idea of the order of harmony in the construction of a 
conclude by saying that Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and such | musical work. It was necessary in the choice of works for study to 
giants, will be well represented this season at the Crystal Palace. | consider that the present stage had been approached through a 
Amateurs may look forward to a symphony entitled “Chivalry,” by | long avenue of centuries, and that the present art had been reached 
Henry Leslie; “ Niagara,” an overture, by Cowen; a pianoforte} through a long course of modification; that we could not under- 
concerto, by Brahms; selections from Goetz’s opera, “ Francesco di} stand the productions of this age, except through a knowledge of 
Rimini;” Berlioz’s “ Episode de la Vie d'un Artist,” with its sequel, | the works which had preceded them; and that the true portal to 
“ Lelio, ou le Retour a la Vie;” and certain “gleanings” from the | present art was a knowledge of the works of those of forgotten 
“modern school.” Save the “gleaning,” the prospectus is hopeful | times. We lived in and sympathised with this age, and there must 
enough. Freperick J. Crowest. a peculiar circumstances now existing which influenced the pro- 
| 
| 


= -— 





ductions of the present time. He would by no means urge a willful 
disregard for the work which was going on around us, but for more 
immediate and continual study it was necessary for them to become 
familiar with the masterpieces of an earlier period before they 
HE latest thing out in the way of descriptive music of the! gave large attention to the productions of our own day, which were 
“program” order is a composition by an English musician, | not yet past that remarkable ordeal, the ordeal of time, which was 
to which is given the high sounding name of “ The Bicycle Son-| the true means to draw a decision from as to the real amount of ex- 
ata.” The music reviewer of the London Musical Times thus “ goes | cellence which an art production possessed. It must be borne in 
for it” and “all sich:” mind, that in the large modifications of plan and of the rules of 
The author of this Sonata, in the defence of the design of his} harmony which had keen developed in the course of ages, truly 
work, reminds us that “the greatest classical composers have now! great men, however large their views, had not *broken them. 
and then employed their powers in depicting grotesque and comical | Shakespeare enlarged the principles of versification. In the ear- 
scenes and actions;” and continues thus: “In the sister art of| lier “Songs without Words” of Mendelssohn, one found, in the 
pointing. the greatest men have depicted subjects calculated to af-| majority of instances, though in a very concise form, the complete 
ect our sense of the ridiculous, and this, too, in true artistic form, | plan of the first movement of a sonata displayed. This was the 
and without ever descending to the level of the commonplace or| case in many instances. Later, however, this formality in construc- 
trashy—why then should not music artists do the same?” The fact} tion disappeared; yet there were the same principles of the rela- 
that classical composers Aave depicted “grotesque and comical | tion of keys to the development of the subject differently applied— 
scenes” is indisputable; but it must be remembered that these | applied with a freer hand, but with a no less rigid regard to natural 
works have merely represented “scenes;” and that all the minute | art and the relation of all notes to that single note which was 
details of these scenes have not been described in equally minute | chosen for the primary tonic. So, again, Beethoven extended the 
passages, over each of which the meaning intended to be conveyed | length of musical composition, but made no abnormal variation in 
is written. In the “sister art of painting’ we find no analogy; | the constructive propriety of the whole. What he wished to im- 
for there the subjects daily around us are tangibly painted for all} press upon them was that they must observe the rules of harmony 
to look upon; whilst in music, as only the ideas called up by these | and be guided by a true principle. He remembered the time when 
objects can be indicated, many a phrase becomes not ludicrous, un-| more than half the world used to condemn the paintings of Turner, 
less the composer tells us that we are to laugh. Take for example | exclaiming that they wanted plan and purpose, and that they vio- 
the Sonata before us. Can the continuation of a passage formed | lated all principles; but according to elaborate analysis of many 
upon the chord of B flat major suggest “ Mind the ditch "—when | of Turner's pictures by the distinguished critic, Mr. Ruskin, prin- 
we are told that the commencement of it means “Pride comes | ciples were more faithfully observed in the pictorial compositions 
before~a fall?” Or, without the words before us, could we form| of Turner than in many and many an artist’s works which were 
the remotest idea, after an arpeggio of semiquavers, representing a| held in high esteem at the time when Turner's noble productions 
“ collision” and a “squabble,” that divided chords of the 6-4 and| were stigmatized. It must not, however, be necessarily thought on 
5-3 on the dominant meant “A tip to the driver?” There can be/| this account—innovations not being understood when first pre- 
no doubt that “program music,” even on a much broader prin-|sented—that everything which was new was acceptable as truthful 
ciple, has done very much to degrade the art; and, although, there-| In past ages, music, he apprehended, was played with such rigid ex- 
fore, we freely accord warm praise to Mr. Elliott for his Sonata as | actitude of measure that the metronome might have beaten through 
abstract music, we shall much regret if the encouragement he | an entire movement and it would never have been varied. More 
receives should embolden him to make a second venture in the | latitude was employed at the present time, but there wasa tendency 
path he has chosen. now-a-days to vary the time to a greater extent than was either 
ae good for the effect of the music or for the undeveloped sense of the 
layer or singer. The highest excellence which a long piece of 
LAW AND LICENSE IN MUSIC WRITING. mentee construction could have was for all the phrases in f to fit 
= ike one to the rest, and the same degree of quickness to apply to all 
HE Visrrox is of the opinion that the present loose method of | the several ideas which were grouped into one composition. In re- 
writing music, which seems to disregard all the rules of compo-| ferring to the imperfection of the musical alphabet, he observed 
sition so carefully observed by the “ Fathers,” has received a| that they must probe in the music itself for the expression at which 
well merited rebuke at the hands of Professor Macfarren, of Lon-| the composer had aimed; and as this was a mystery of the most 
don, in his annual opening address to the students of the Royal | delicate, subtle, and beautiful nature, it was in this that our more 
Academy of Music. We do not mean to say that strictly obeying | experienced teachers must be particularly consulted. Referring to 
mere “rules” as such, is a sign or surety of good writing, there are| the contest between Marsyas and Apollo, he reminded them that 
always reasonable exceptions to all such laws, but it is to be sup-| Marsyas was defeated, and that for his temerity in challenging the 
posed that the laws we now have, exist because they are founded | god of music he had to die. The blood of Marsyas was the stream 
upon good taste and the experience of the best musicians of many | of poetry. From his veins had flowed the inheritance of all that 
ages, and, therefore, they are entitled to some respect at least. | was divine in our artistic system. Success in a low cause was far, 
Some of our late English and American church mesic, especially | far lower than was failure in the highest. They witnessed the works 
that of a pretentious character is of a nature to call fofth the sever-| and the performances of the greatest artists. They might be una- 
est criticism. Variety in harmony and the m+‘: Jious progression ble to equal them, but the endeavor was in itself an elevation 
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In addition to our regular installment of mu- | 
sic, vocal and instrumental, we give this month 
a short anthem, suitable for Thanksgiving. 





Tue types last month, made Dr. Root say | 
that “ pictures were the chief characteristics of | 
tones.” Those who know Dr. Root’s ideas on | 
this subject will readily understand that | 
“pitches” were meant. 


Tue difference in material and construction 
of musical instruments may explain to us the 
difference in the quality of tone produced by 
them, but the different mental effects or sensa- 
tions produced by different instruments as the 
flute, violin, cornet, etc., is yet to be satisfac- 
torily accounted for. 


We would remind our editor friends that 


Mr. F. J. Crowest, of London, and Mr. Geo. S. | 


Gordon, now traveling in Europe, write ex- 
clusively for the Visiror. Some of our friends 
have copied articles from the Visiror, written 


by these gentlemen, without the slightest ac- | 
knowledgement, perhaps supposing them re- | 


prints from foreign papers, which is not the 
case at all. 


Ay old writer has said that the joy of the 
heart finds utterance in singing when it is in 
its fulness. We think, however, that the ex- 
tremes of both joy and grief have no verbal 
utterance. That the expression of the 
highest (deepest may be a better term) emo- 


18s, 


tion is silence. 
more than any other art or science, has full 
play and power. 


THE two opposing ideas concerning the use | 


of secular tnnes in the church service, the one 
advocated by Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson, in ‘‘ Mu- 


sic for the Masses,” and the other by Prof. 


Auer, in “ Plain Song and Modern Church Mu- | 


sic” in this number of the Visitor will be of 
interest at this time; thoughtful persons will be 


Between the extremes music, | 


WHuiLe it may be truthfully asserted that 
there can be no thought without some feeling 
| and no feeling without some thought, it is also 
| evident to all close observers that music which 
induces deep emotion, precludes any very 
| clear or vigorous thought at the same time. 
| Vice Versa, music which appeals to the intellect 
mostly, as the master-pieces of Bach, for in- 
| stance, makes very little demand upon the 
| emotions. 


ALL the great men of genius have acknowl 
| edged their indebtedness to music, and have 
found it restful, invigorating, and uplifting un- 
|der the most trying circumstances. Luther 
| says, ““ When I am weary of writing, when my 
| brain grows heavy, or when the devil comes to 
| play one of his tricks, I take my flute and play 
an air. My ideas then return fresh as a flower 
dipped in water, the devil takes flight, and I 
resume my work with new ardor.” 


A snort note from Dr. George F. Root an- 


|nounces the death of his mother at the ripe 
|age of 84. For some time past she has been re- 


siding at Orange, N. J., at the home of one of her 
daughters. To have known “ Mother Root” 
was like being on speaking terms with one of 
the inhabitants of the celestial country, to 
which she is now gone. ‘“ Then are they glad 
because they are at rest; for so He bringeth 
them unto the haven where they would be.” 


Sco.pinec and petulant fault-finding is no 
essential part of the successful teachers out-fit. 
The mind must be led not driven. The gentle 
Love is a far better propelling 

Tausig was a great pianist. 
His pupils 


feared rather than loved him, and hence in a 


leader is wise. 
agent than fear. 
As a teacher he was a wild enimal. 


large measure must have failed to recite to 
him, in that condition of mind which is pro- 
ductive of the best results; therefore, faulty 
playing; 
more fear; and but stunted growth, if any, where 
might have been large and well developed 
character. 


In response to an article in the Oct. Visiror 
on ‘Irritable musicians” an apology has been 
|offered for the great but irritable ones, in 
| which it is suggested that the peculiar tempera- 
|ment and “make up” of musicians of high 
attainments, is such that of necessity they are 
| easily moved by passion and emotion. 

This 


characteristic of musicians ; 


desirable 
we think it is, but 
| for all that we hold to our assertions in the ar- 


susceptibility may be a 


| ticle above alluded to. Passion and emotion 
exercised in the performance of great musical 
| works are, brought into legitimate play. Pas- 
sion thundering down on the head of a pupil 
who has unluckily gone wrong in his playing, 
shows a lack of self-control which is lament- 
able, to say the least. 
| Wr do not wish to be too one-sided in our 
| discussions of the Chron—we mean Tonic Sol- 


an enraged teacher; more scolding; | 


ject. We would specify, however, in order to 
save time, that the discussion be restricted to 
the notation and its peculiarities, for, as far as 
we can see, that is the only thing in which the 
system really differs from the prevailing staff 
notation. The principle of tonality, key rela- 
tionship, movable Do, ete., which has made 
the T. S. F. so successful in England, are not 
at all peculiar to the system, but have long 
been taught in connection with the staff nota- 
tion by the best and more advanced teachers 
in this country. So that, in presenting the 
claims of the new notation, these things should 
be left out of the discussion. 


—t0e@ee = 
Compare Notes. 


The diligent student will make use of all the 
available means for perfecting himself in his 
To the young musician, every oppor- 
tunity of hearing good music well played, is, 
if improved, as good as a dozen ordinary “ les- 
Neither the music teacher nor the 
music student are sufficiently alive to the im- 
portance of this fact, on this side of the water 
The principal which governs in the 
general education of the youth of Germany, 
Switzerland and certain other foreign countries, 
might, somewhat modified, be applied with 
great advantage and benefit to the study of 
music in this country. A course of study is 
not considered complete, even in the best of 
the schools, that does not include a course of 
travel, for the purpose of comparing notes 


studies. 


sons.” 


at least. 


| with other schools and teachers, and getting 
| the best that can be had from all the founts of 


learning. ‘The point is, that no one school or 
system of instruction is sufficient in itself to 
develop fully all that should be developed in a 
well ordered mind. 

It is a mistaken notion to suppose that any 
one teacher, though be be an Arnold or a 
Pestalozzia, can furnish allthe mental pabulum 
necessary to develope a mind, musical or other- 
wise, that shall be at once symmetrical, round 
and complete. 

One-man instruction must, of necessity, be 
No matter how broad or liberal he 
be in his views and methods, his way, 
though it may be a good one, is but one of many. 
Private teachers and conservatories of music 
would do well to consider this question serious- 
ly and instead of clinging tenaciously to “ our 
’ and “our method,” give their pupils a 


one-sided. 


may 


way 


“chance to hear the best exponents of other sys- 


tems of education. 

In the legend of the knights and the shield, 
he who looked upon the one side of it declared 
it to be of silver, while the one gazing upon the 
other side claimed that it was of gold. Both 
were right and both were wrong. Half truth 
advocates were they until another wiser knight 
showed them both sides of the shield and then 


their knowledge of it was complete. 


A teacher who has the real good of his pupil 


at heart, will encourage him to improve every 


opportunity of hearing other performers, es- 
pecially those of acknowledged merit. A pupil 


helped by both articles. We invite a discus- Fa notation, and cordially invite friends of| who is really desirous of “getting on,” in the 


sion of the subject. 


the system to give us their views on the sub- 


best sense of the term, will lose no offered chance 
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to hear the great pianists, organists, orches- 
tras, singers, etc., when they “ come to town.” 


Extra endeavor should be made to attend the 
recitals of specialists in the various depart- 


ments above mentioned, especially when, as is 
often the case, their recitals take the form of 
historical illustrations of the art. 
recitals in Chicago, Mr. Whiting’s in our own 
city, are instances of what we mean, 
these recitals, of so much value to the student, 
are usually poorly attended, and the very ones 


who would be most profited by them are the | 
|learn to play different instruments, and thus 


very ones who stay away. 

Some months ago, a distinguished English 
organist visited this city and gave a series of 
organ recitals and lectures, which were of in- 
estimable value to musicians in general and 
music students in particular; but for the most 
part the attendance was very small, and al- 
though the concerts were held in a Conservatory 
building, not a member of any of its classes 
was present. During most of the time allotted 


to the recitals, the pupils could be heard bang- | 
ing away at the piano or sol-faing at the top of | 


their voices. Every member of that school, and 
those of all other Conservatories in town should 
have been present. It should be the duty, as it 
would be to the advantage of all teachers and 
schools, to see that their pupils lose no oppor- 
tunity of hearing distinguished performers in 
any department of the art. 
tories abroad when a distinguished musician 


visits the place, the attendance at his perfor- | 


mance is made compulsory on the part of the 
pupils. 

And to hear them we do not need to go on 
long journeys. They cometo us. We are not 
deprecating home talent in advocating this 
matter. We want for educational purposes, the 
best at home and the best abroad. We want, 
or should want to know about both sides of the 
shield. Musicians have too long been trained 
in grooves. 
and more generous culture. 


Let us have, hereafter, a broader 


es 
A Plea for the “‘ Fiddle and the Bow.” 


The piano has had a monopoly of the atten- 
tion of the household long enough. True, of 
late years the cabinet organ has been a formi- 
dable rival, and has effectively asserted its 
claim to due consideration. Both of these, 
however, have more or less demanded and re- 
ceived the undivided attention of the family cir- 
cle, to the exclusion of the smaller orchestral 
and band instruments, like the violin, flute, 
clarionet, cello, etc., 

We are not about to advocate the expulsion 


of the larger instruments in favor of the | 


smaller ones. The time will never come when 
a household will be completely furnished with- 
out one or the other of them. 
the home that can afford both piano and organ. 
But the monopoly of the keyed instruments 
has existed long enough, and they should be 
quite ready, not to “step down and out,” but 
to allow a fair share of time and attention to 
be devoted to their smaller brothers. 

We are pleased to note that Conservatories of 


Music are more and more coming to realize the boys made a slight mistake in his singing. | an 


Mr. Eddy’s | 


And yet, | 
| smaller ones require but a short time compared 
with that required for a command of the piano 


In some Conserva- | 


Happy the | 


usefulness of the wind and string instruments, 
aud every year are assigning them a more im- 
portant position in the curriculum of study. 
There are many reasons why the study of 
the small instruments should be encouraged. 
A very important item is their comparative 


inexpensiveness. Though all instruments, 
large and small, demand patient and persever- 


ing study to master them, yet many of the 


or organ. Members of the same family might 


get variety and added interest. 
What we want more especially to commend, 


is the use of the violin, flute, etc., in con-| 


nection with the organ or piano. The enter- 
tainments of the home circle will be very much 
enhanced if the various members of it can 
take an active part in this way. Every family 
may have an orchestra with piano or organ 
accompaniment. 
combinations is made by the piano, violin, and 
flute, in music properly prepared for them 


One of the most pleasing 


The piano and violin is popular in the concert 
room; why should it not be in the home? 
Duets between the piano or organ, and some 
one of the small instruments, would add very 
much to the value of both, and give delight to 
all concerned. 

An additional thus 
given to musical study. The piano would not 
be thought less of, but the smaller instruments 
would be esteemed more highly than ever be- 
fore. Different households might join in these 
delightful entertainments. 
olden times. Those who have thoughtfully 
considered the musical surroundings of Haydn, 
Mozart, and other great masters, in their early 
boy-hood, must have arrived at the conclusion 


incentive would be 


It was so in the 


that the family gatherings for musical per- 
formances, such as are described in Mozart's 
letters, especially, had very much to do with 
strengthening within them a love for the art, 
and were great incentives to study. 

We are not sure but that the churches made 
very great mistake the orchestral 
instruments were banished from the choir loft. 
This however is outside of the present discus- 


a when 


sion. We will take it up at another time. 

We do not care to talk just for the sake of 
talking. Our purpose in speaking upon this 
subject is found in the hope that we may in- 


duce some of our readers to improve the long 


| winter evenings that are now upon us, in the 
| study and practice of some orchestral instru- 


ment, to be used in connection with the piano 
or organ in adding to the musical efficiency 
of the home circle, and in largely increasing 


its enjoyments. 


——2 690 o———______ 
Flogging Up to Pitch. 

A recent scandal concerning one of the En- 

glish cathedral organists, a Mr. Garrett, has 


brought to light the fact that flogging is often 
resorted to by the drill-master of the boy 





|choirs, to correct faults of intonation and 


careless reading. One of Mr. Garret’s choir- 


The master did not inflict the punishment on 
the spot at the time the crime was committed, 
when his righteous indignation was aroused, 
but waited until the next day, and then “ went 
for”’ the little culprit. When an appeal to the 
authorities had been made by the boy's friends, 
the Doctor (heaven save the mark!) set up as 
his defence that flogging for such purposes was 
practiced in other cathedrals. So much the 
worse for the “other cathedrals,” then. The 
Visitor's opinion on the subject was expressed 
in the October number, in an article on “ Irri- 
table Musicians,” which we recommend to the 
Doctor and his friends. A man who can not 
control himself in the presence of little chil- 
dren, or, like the Doctor above mentioned, can 
not correct faults but by abuse with tongue or 
hand, is unworthy the name of teacher and 
entirely unfit to have charge of the training of 
anybody, young or old. 

We sincerely hope the matter will be thor- 
oughly investigated and the abuse corrected, 
not only in this cathedral, but in all of them in 
which the inhuman practice prevails. 

a A _ai cee 


Home Musical Record. 





The rehearsals for the May Musical Festival 
are progressing finely. The opening rehearsal 
of the season took place September 26th, at 
Melodeon Hall. Although the weather was 
unfavorable, there was a large attendance. 
As the meeting was upon the evening of the 
day of President Garfield's funeral obsequies, 
music suited to the solemnity of the hour was 
performed, consisting of the “Dies Irae and 
Lachrymosa”’ of Mozart's celebrated ‘ Re- 
quiem.” Selections from the “ Dettingen Te 
Deum” were also put in rehearsal. The ladies 
of the chorus have special rehearsals Saturday 
mornings; the gentlemen also have evenings 
set apart for drill and study in their parts; the 
mass rehearsals occurring less frequently. 
The mass rehearsal of October 17th was very 
successful, and augers well for the future. 
The selections were from the third part of 
Schumann's “Faust,” “Domini Jesu” and 
“Requiem ternam,” from Mozart's Requiem 
Mass, and “He Saved Others,” from Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion Music. Some new chor- 
uses from the Passion Music and “ Faust” 
were read. ‘The rehearsals are very enjoyable 
in themselves. The singers are interested and 
quick to respond to the suggestions of the con- 
ductor, who, by his skill and tact, knows how 
to keep the chorus in good humor, while get- 
ting the greatest possible amount of work out 
of them. Without detracting at all from the 
credit due the general-in-chief, Theodore 
Thomas, much of the success of the great 
Festival of '82 will be due to the labors of his 
able and efficient lieutenant in command, 
Prof. Arthur Mees. The Gazette is in accord 
with its contemporaries and the musical critics 
when it says that, “It may be safely stated 
that the rehearsals so far indicate a greater 
success for the next May Festival than has 
ever been achieved before.” 


Miss Emma Heckle, who, as stated in the 
last Visiror, has decided upon making Chi- 
cago her future home, was tendered a compli- 
mentary concert at the Highland House, pre- 
vious to her departure. The weather was 
unpropitious, but a large audience gathered to 
do honor to the fair beneficiary. Miss Heckle 
sang a song by Arditi, an aria from Mozart's 
“ Figaro,” and a ballad from Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Mignon.” The Maretzek Orchestra added 
much to the interest of the occasion 
It is well known that Miss Annie Norton 
d Mr. Adolph Hartdegen, two of our best 
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musicians, are shortly to be united in marriage. | memorable series of orchestral concerts under 


As they propose making New York city their 


as will be seen from the following: 
CINCINNATI, Sept, 30, 1881, 
To Miss Annie Norton and Mr. Adolph Hartdegen: 

It would gratify the large circle of your friends 
here, if, before you leave Cincinnati, you would 
afford them an opportunity of hearing you both 
once more in the concert room. Will you select 
the time and place for a farewell testimonial con- 
cert, to be an expression of our regret of your 
departure and best wishes for your future? Very 
truly. yours, 

Mrs. N, Longworth, 
Dr. F. Forchheimer, 
Henry Hooper, 
Edward Goepper, 
A. Howard Hinkle, 
A. W. Whelpley, Frank Huntington, 
W. W. Taylor, Fenton Lawson, 
To this the following reply was given: 
CINCINNATI, Oct, 1, 1881. 
To Mrs. Longworth, Mrs. Nichols, Dr. Forchheimer, 
and Others: 

Your kind note of yesterday has just been re- 
ceived. We thank you for your pe and 
good wishes, and would suggest Melodeon Hall, 
October 25, for the entertainment you propose. 

Sincerely, yours, ANNIE NORTON, 

ADOLPH HARTDEGEN. 

The concert will have the assistance of Miss 
Emma Cranch, Mr. Armin Doerner, Prof. 
Jacobsohn, and Mr. Arthur Mees. We go to 
press before the concert, so that further notice 
of it must be deferred until next month. 


Mrs. M. L. Nichols, 
Rey. C. W. Wendte, 
Lucien Wulsin, 
James Stanwood, 
Henry Loewe, 


The subscription papers for the Associated 
Charities’ concerts during Christmas week, at 
Music Hall, are now open at Church’s and 
Newhall's music stores, and at Robt. Clarke & 
Co’s., on West Fourth street. They may also 
be had from the officers of the Associated 
Charities, and from the officers of the Unity 
Club. These symphony concerts, to be given 
by Theodore Thomas and his full orchestra. 
will be the classic event of the winter season. 


Arrangements have been made with the Col- 
lege of Music whereby the Christmas perform- 
ance of the “ Mossiah”’ is to have the benefit 
of the services of Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, as or- 
ganist. 


Mr. Whiting has been appointed organist 
and conduetor of the choir at St. Xavier, on 
Sycamore street. 

Mr. Geo. Schneider will give his third series 
of piano recitals on November 2d, 30th, and 
January 4th, at Baldwin’s music rooms. The 
opening program will consist of a suite in 
E minor, by Handel; selections from “ Vise- 
grad,” by Volkmaun; the C major fantasie, 
by Haydn; and the F-sharp minor sonata, by 
Schumann. 

Two grand opera and oratorio concerts will 
be given under the auspices of the College of 
Music, in Music Hall, Monday and Thursday, 
December 12 and 15. The whole Strakosch 
Opera Company has been engaged for the oc- 
casion, with the following array of soloists: 
Etelka Gerster, Anna Louise Cary, Marie Les- 
lino, Kate Von Arnheim, Marie Trassini, Sig- 
nor Gianini, Signor Lazarini, Signor Perugini, 
Signor Chapiani, Mr. Sweet, Signor Mancini, 
Signor Carboni. The conductors will be Max 
Maretzek, S. Behrens, and Signor de Novellis. 

Professor Mills, the renowned pianist, paid 
quite a compliment to Miss Baur’s Conserva- 
tory of Music, on Wednesday last, by making 
a long call and entertaining the young ladies 
with some exquisite musical selections. 

a 


Music and Musicians. 





As aresult of aninteresting meeting of musi- 
eians, presided over by Mr. B. J. Lang in 
Chickering Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, it 
has been decided that thé 70th birthday of Franz 
Liszt shall be celebrated in Boston by a festive 
supper on the night of Oct. 20. Liszt's birth- 
day occurs on the following day, and an auspi- 
ciously incidental event in this vicinity will be 
the inauguration of a new and promisingly 





the direction of Mr. Georg Henschel. 
future home, a complimentary concert has | 
heen tendered them in view of their departure, | Oct. 17 to May 1, in operaand oratorio. 


M. W. Whitney is engaged every night from 
He will 


not be heard in Boston in oratorio until Easter, | 


being.obliged to decline singing in the “ Mes- 
siah’”’ Christmas for the Handel and Haydn 
society, as he sings at the Cincinnati festival 
of that date in the “ Messiah.” He is en- 
gaged to sing in four festivals to be given in 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 
Notwithstanding the reports, he has not at any 
time been engaged to sing at any of the or- 
chestial concerts to be given in this city this 
season. 

The Hutchinson Family, “of the tribes of 
John and Jessie,’ who have given 12,000 con- 
certs in various parts of the world, will com 
mence their 40th season in October. In ad- 
dition to the Hutchinsons proper, consisting of 
John, Fannie, Henry and Lillie, they will 
have the assistance of Mr. Isaac Littlefield as 
first tenor, Miss Florence Holmes as first con- 
tralto, and Miss Jenniebelle Neale reader. 


The Boston Herald says: Mr. 8. G. Pratt 
of Chicago appears to have succeeded in inter- 
esting a number of talented singers in his 
opera of “Zenobia.” Miss Annie Cary has 
written him: “I don’tsee how ‘Zenobia’ can 
be brought out before another year, and then 
I will give my whole strength to it. I am 
afraid as much work as I can get through with 
this season is being laid out for me, but | will 
study the work with you next summer, and 
lend you my aid in every possible way gratis.” 
Mr. Pratt further says: “ In accordance with 
Miss Cary’s wishes, the opera will be produced 
next season, when Myron W. Whitney and 
Mile. Marie Litta, both of whom have seen 
their parts and indicated their willingness to 
do so, will assist in bringing it out by creating 
their respective roles.’ The proper presenta- 
tion of the opera calls for a lavish expenditure 
in the way of spectacular effects, and the 
mounting will make its production something 
of a financial problem for the manager under- 
taking the work. 


Madam Camilla Urso’s managers announce 
her return to the United States. She proposes 
to devote her time this winter exclusively to 
performing with musical societies or under 
their auspices, works of a classical character, 
concertos, ensemble music, ete. 

The notable works to be presented at the 
Chicago musical festival next May under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas are: Jubilate— 
“Utrecht,” Handel; scenes from “ Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; “ The Messiah;” cantata—‘‘ Who Be- 


lieveth and Obeyeth,” Bach; symphony No. | 


9, D minor, op. 125, Beethoven; mass in C 
minor, op. 137, Schumann, “ Siegfried’s Death” 
(Gotterdaemmerung), Wagner; and “ The Fall 
of Troy,” from ‘‘ Les Troyeus,” Berlioz. 

The managers of the Koster and Bial gar- 
dens in New York have secured a novel at- 
traction for the coming season in ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Philharmony,”’ and of a company of Tyrolean 
warblers, known as “ The Rainers.” The first 
named organization is an orchestra of pupils 
said to be from the principal conservatories of 
Vienna, Leipsic and Prague, and is under the 
leadership of Mlle. Julia de Bertrand, solo 
violinist. The Rainer family comprises three 
ladies and five gentlemen, who have but 
recently arrived in this country. Tyrolean 
costumes add to the picturesqueness of their 
presence, and the unusual airs they sing prom- 
ises to make them popular with the garden 
audiences. 

Prof. W. F. Sherwin conducted an “ Insti- 
tute for Sunday School workers,” at Spring- 
field, beginning Oct. 11th, “ Heart and Voice,” 
his new Sunday School book, was used in the 
musical part of the exercises. Those who 
know Mr, Sherwin only as musical conductor, 





only half know him. He is especially inter- 
esting in Sunday School and “ Bible Meetings.” 

Papers from Toronto, Canada, give glowing 
accounts of the concerts of the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. The refusal of some of the narrow 
minded hotel managers to, furnish them ac- 
comodations, has. served to draw attention 
to the “singers” in a way that is likely to 
give them crowded and enthusiastic houses 
whenever they appear. 


We have received the Fall circular of the 
Lansing Conservatory of Music; the Fall term 
began Oct. 17 and continues ten weeks; the 
winter term begins Jan. 8. The instructors 
are Mr. A. Graves, J. C. Field, Miss. E. P. 
Barnard, Mr. Wm. M. Dresskell, James Rich- 
mond and Joseph Bailey. 


NG SE 
Personal Notes. 


D. E. Dorrcn, of Columbia, Tenn., favored 
us with a short visit, on his recent trip to this 
city. He is an enterprising teacher of music, 
and is doing a good work in his locality. 

Miss Katie Douglass and Miss Zeline 
Wright, both pupils of Miss Clara Baur's Con- 
servatory, are teaching in Hamilton College 
Lexington Ky., of which Mr. J. T. Patterson 
is President. 

Pror. Geo. L. Warts, the very efficient 
manager of the Fisk University Jubilee Sing- 
ers, has placed us under obligations for docu- 
ments Containing much interesting matter, re- 
lating to the Jabilee Singers and their work. 

Mark Kaiser, the talented young violinist, 
is receiving strong endorsement from the press 
of the United States and Canada. He is 
spoken of as a musician of great promise. 
His tone being “round and pearly,” and very 
sympathetic; his bowing splendid, both as to 
style and effect. 

Miss Carrie E. Biz, of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
very fine musician and a charming young 
lady, has accepted a position in the Millers- 
burg Female College, where she goes to teach 
in the instrumental department. President 
Gould is to be congratulated in securing the 
services of Miss Bill. 

Fenton Lawson, the talented organist of the 
New Church, on Fourth St., deserves great 
credit for the part he has taken in securing 
Mr. Thomas and his orchestra for the sym- 
phony concerts to be given this winter. Mr. 
Lawson is a prominent member of the Musical 
Club, and is much interested in its welfare. 


tev. Geo. T. Gouin, President of Millers- 
burg, Ky., Female College, paid us a visit 
during the last month. He was in the city 
looking for another teacher for the vocal de 
partment of his school. They have ninety 
music pupils in the school; a corps of four 
efficient teachers, Prof. J. C. Meininger and 
wife being the principal ones, 

Messrs. Baker and Grass, of the Root & Son 
Musie Co., Chicago, paid us a flying visit last 
month. It was a flying visit in every sense of 
the word. A bang at our sanctum door, a 
hurried ‘‘ how do” “ good by,” and they passed 
like meteors from our sight. The “ Inclines” 
frightened them, the hum and magnitude of 
Cincinnati business life overpowered them, 
and they breathed freely only when once more 
on their way to the quiet city by the inland 
sea, 

Mr. Geo. Schneider, of the Cincinnati Music 
School, will give, during the winter, a series of 
three piano recitals. The programmes are 
models of excellence, containing many novel- 
ties never before heard in this city. Mr. 
Schneider is a most indefatigable worker and 
has done much toward the advancement of the 
art in our city, he should be liberally patron- 
ized. Subscription lists are now open at all 
the music stores, and we hope to see the lists 
rapidly filled, 
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Mr. C. C. Coxsy. of that valuable monthly 
the American Art Journal, and the gigantic 
editor of the Vistror, have met and smoked 
the hatchet and buried the pipe of peace. 
(That does'nt seem to be just the exact quota- 
tion, but the readers of the Visitor will under- 
stand our feelings). We have shaken hands 
and agreed that “ music is a necessity,” just as 
much as it ever was, and that if the editors of 


either journal ever have another vacation, | 
mutual assistance will be cheerfully rendered, | 


in an editorial way, as before. 
—__——— »e@eoem —— 
“Catching Kriss Kringle.” 





A Christmas entertainment for Sunday- 
school, day-school, and household gatherings 
of children, is a simple cantata, which can be 
prepared for exhibitions in two or three weeks. 

The story was suggested to the writer of the 
words by an exhibition in Zinn’s window, Bos- 
ton, during the holiday week of last year. A 
little girl, dressed in a long white night-gown, 
was represented as standing by a large fire- 
place waiting for Santa Claus to come down 
the chimney, so es to catch him. Old Kriss 
Kringle, or Santa Claus, was seen peeking at 
her slyly from out the flue of the large fire- 

lace. 

The little cantata of “ Catching Kriss Krins- 
gle,” represents a number of children entering 
a room, and singing, to an old, merry melody, 

“ He is coming. Kriss Kringle. ha, ha! ha, ha! 

He is coming, Kriss Kringle, ho, ho! ho, ho! 

a chorus for slvigh-bells. Three Irish servants 
come in, while the children are singing, to ar- 
range the room for an evening literary party, 
at which the carols of the olden times are to 
be sung. They send the children away, but 
Bridget, acting under the instructions of 
“Grandpa Wright,” retains little Bertha Wright 
with her for a confidential interview, in which 
she tells her the story of Kriss Kringle, in 
quaint Irish dialect, and informs her, if she 
will watch by the fire-place, she may catch him, 
and so have a Santa Claus of her own, and 
Christmas all the year. 

When Bertha is sent away, Bridget says; 
“2 iver, Jane Mahony; did ye iver Molly 
Why that little simple darlint; why, that kitten, 

Bertha Wright, 
Just believes that old Kriss Kringle, just as elves in 
ictures do, 
Will come down the open chimney, and will peep 
from out the fine. 

The music of the dialogue between Bridget 
and Bertha is as lively as the jingle of sleigh- 
bells, and very easy. Before the servants leave 
the room they sing the haunting old carol, be- 
ginning— 

“ There were three ships came sailing in, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day. 

There were three ships came sailing in, 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 

Scene Second, represents an evening party, 
in the same room, singing old-time Christmas 
carols, such as “ The First Noel,” “God rest 
you, merry gentlemen,” the music for which 
has been rearranged so as to be very easy. 


Scene Third, represents little Bertha eatch- 


ing Kriss Kringle in the fire-place. Kriss Krin- | 


gle proves to be “ Grand 
her that any one can be 


“If he has a Christmas heart.” 


z Wright,” who tells 
‘riss Kringle— 


He then sings a ballad called ‘‘ The Christmas 
Heart.” The whole ends with a rollicking cho- 
rus— 
** We all are Kriss Kringles, ha, ha! ha, ha! 
We all are Kriss Kringles, ho, ho! ho, ho!” 

This little comic story, in verse and music, 
meets the wants of those who must get up a 
merry Christmas entertainment for children 
on two or three weeks’ preparation. The mu- 
sic is by Dr. Root, the words by Mr. Butter- 
worth, author of the “ Zig-Zag Journeys.” 


| Playing from Memory. 





| Dr. Hans von Bulow intends this winter to | 


have a tour through Germany with the orches- 
trs of the Grand Duke of Meiningen. A 
“Beethoven eyclus” of the whole of the 
| Beethoven symphonies will be played, abso- 
|lutely from memory. Dr. von Bulow believes, 
| if his orchestra are relieved of the necessity 
of keeping one eye on the music, they will be 


therefore a far more delicate rendering is likely 
to be obtained. 
+290 _—__—_ 

A novel idea for “request” programs is 
contemplated for the future concerts of the 
Popular Chamber series at Birmingham, Eng., 
the coming winter. No works previously 
given will be repeated; but it is hoped that a 
certain number may be performed during the 
season following. At the last concert the en- 
tire repertoire will be published; subscribers 
will then mark their favorite pieces, and those 
receiving the greatest number of votes will be 
included in future programs. 

+2oee — 
Cincinnati Musical Festival, May 16, 17, 
18, 19. ISS2 . 


The fifth Cincinnati May Musical Festival 
will be held in the Great Music Hall, on the 
dates above named. The performances, as 





four Evening Concerts and three Afternoon 
Concerts. The history of the Cincinnati May 
Festivals is familiar. 
is conceded. But, unparalleled as have been 


feel warranted in announcing performances of 
even greater interest and excellence at the 
fifth Festival. 

The program is of the most colossal and 
artistic proportions, surpassing even that of 
any former Festival. 

The great chorus of six hundred trained 
singers, which is naturally the central feature 
of the Festivals, is in a more advanced state 
of preparation than ever before. It was or- 
ganized into a permanent body in 1880, and 
since that time has been under the most care- 
ful training for the fifth Festival. 

The orchestra, consisting of over one hun- 
dred and fifty artists, will be substantially the 
same as at the last Festival. No greater 
guaranty of excellence is possible. 

The soloists will be the most competent the 
world affords. Unusual facilities for securing 
European talent have been enjoyed by reason 
of co-operation with the festivals which are to 
be given during the same month under Mr 
Thomas’ direction, in New York and Chicago. 

PROGRAMME. 


FIRST NIGHT. 
Solo Quartet, Chorus, Orchestra and 
Organ. Mozaii. 
Symphony, No. 8, F, Major, Op. 93. Beethoven. 
Te Deum, Dettingen. Soloists, Chorus, Orchestra 
and Organ Handel. 


Requiem. 


SECOND NIGHT. 


Passion Music, (according to St. Matthew). Solo- 
ists, Double Chorus, Ghoir of Boys, Two Orches- 
tras, Organ.. , Bach. 


THIRD NIGHT. 
Symphony, No. 9, C, Majom 
Scenes from Goethe's Faust. 
| Orchestra. .... 

FOURTH NIGHT. 
Prize Composition. 

{In pursuance of the policy adopted by it in con- 
nection with its fourth Festival, the Association, 
in October, 1880, offered a prize of one thousand 
dollars for the most meritorious compentiien for 
chorus and orchestra, to be performed at the fifth 
Festival. Competition was opened to all citizens of 
the United States, irrespective of place of birth. 
Herr Capellmeister Carl Reinecke, Leipsic, and 
Monsieur Camille Saint-Saens, Paris, are the dis- 
tinguished authorities, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas. were announced as having kindly 
consented to act as judges. The cighteen composi- 
tions which have been submitted, in response to 
this call, are now in their hands. Their award will 
be announced at the Festival. | 
A Faust Overture Wagner. 
| The Fall of Troy, from “ Les Troyens,’’ (MS.) 

Berlioz. 


Schubert. 
Soloists, Chorus and 
Schumann. 





better able to attend to his conducting, and | 


heretofore, will be seven in number, embracing | 


Their unrivaled position | - , ; peer 
| leaves nothing to be desired in her principle 





the achievements of the past, the Directors | 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Edmund H. Pendleton, President; A. H. 
Hinkle, Vice-President; Carl A. G. Adae, 
Secretary; Charles P. Taft, Treasurer; Law- 
rence Maxwell, Jr.. H. Wilson Brown, W. N. 
Hobart, W. W. Taylor, John Church, Jr. 
— 2 eee 
Amelia Materna,. 





It is announced by telegram that Amelia 
Materna, the German singer of Wagner's mnu- 
sic, has signed a contract fur the May Festival 
of 1882. A few items concerning the grent 
singer will be of interest at this time 

Mme. Amelia Materna, the greatest ferale 
representative of the Wagner opera, and a 
singer of classical music of the very highest 
order, was born at St. Georgen, Styria, where 
her father was a schoolmaster. Her first stage 
appearance was made at the Thalia theater, in 
Gratz, toward 1864. She married, soon after, 
Carl Friedrich, a popular German actor, and, 
together with him, was engayed at tle 
Carl's theater, in Vienna, where she sang for 
some time in operetta, But her qualifications 
for the more exalted lyrical walks could not 
long remain undiscovered, and in 1869 she 
made her debut at the Imperial opera house 
in “ L’Africaine,” and met with signal success 
at once winning for herself the high position 
she has since maintained among opera singers 
of the German school. With a soprano voice 
of unusual volume, compass, and sustaining 
power, a fine stage presence, and much musi- 
cal and dramatic intelligence, Mme. Materna 


At the Wagner festival in Bayreuth, -in 
1876, she earned a world-wide reputation in 
her magnificent impersonations in the “ Nibel- 
ungen Ring,” an exceptional part, for which 
she was exceptionally qualified, and in which 
she is not hkely to encounter many rivals. 
She sang in England with great success, in the 
Wagner concerts, at the Albert Hall, in 177, 
and will fill the leading role in “ Parsifal,” in 
Bayreuth, in August next. 


99 


Theodore Thomas. 
Piaxs oF THE Great Director ror THE Com- 
Inc Season. 

A reporter of the N. Y. Evening Post called 
on Mr. Theodore Thomas to ask him as to his 
plans for the winter. Mr. Thomas has already 
begun what will probably be the hardest win- 
ter's work that he has ever undertaken. Dur- 
ing last summer he has been giving concerts 
with his orchestra in the West, playing seven 
times a week for six weeks in Chicago, begin- 
ning on the 11th of July in Cleveland for one 
week, and Cincinnati for one week. Every- 
where he met with the support which made the 
series of concerts a financial success far be- 
yond what could be expected here. Mr. 
Thomas attributes the difference between New 
York and Chicago in this respect to the fact 
that the fashion of going to the country during 
August and July has grown to be almost uni- 
versal among the educated and well to do 
classes of this city. In Chicago the people 
who would go to the symphony concerts, if 
there were such concerts to go to, remain in 
remain in town and are steady patrons of good 
music. The concerts are given in the Exhibi- 
tion Building on the borders of the lake. The 
building is an enormous one, three times as 
big as our 7th Regiment Armory, and yet, by 
a jadicious arrangement of the orchestra, Mr. 
Thomas says he succeeded in making it a good 
music hall, notwithstanding its size. Speaking 
of this he expressed perfect confidence of his 
ability te make the 7th Regiment Armory ail 
that can be desired for the May Festival. The 
people of the West want, it seems, a better 
class of music than our summer audiences 
require. “I could not give them symphomes 
enough, and never thought of putting more 


roles 
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than one waltz on the evening's program. 
Some of my friends laughed and said that it 
served me right. I had been talking and 
playing good music for years, and now my 
public wanted nothing else, and I had to work 
my men and myself pretty hard, for such 
music requires rehearsals which are not usu- 
ally needed for light summer concerts, But 
the satisfaction of playing before large audi- 
ences who appreciated what we played, repaid 
us, and [ must say that in summer I would 
much rather give concerts in the West than 
here. If I am not too tired next spring and 
can resist the desire to hear ‘ Parsifal’ t shall 
give another series of concerts in Chicago, 
having already been invited to return.” 
During the coming winter Mr. Thomas’ 
time will be taken up chiefly as follows: He 
will have the New York and Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic concerts, six concerts each with 
rehearsals ; a series of five concerts at Orange; 
two concerts and the “ Messiah”’ at Cincinnati 
in December; and the same program in Chi- 
cago, together with a dozen other concerts in 
Western towns already contracted for; three 
rehearsals in Cincinnati and three in Chicago 
for the spring festivals. Besides all this work 
Mr. Thomas will give two rehearsals a week, 
all the winter, for the May Festival—one in 
New York and one in Brooklyn. He will also 
go to Boston at the end of this month to direct 
Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” which will be 
given by a Boston orchestra and chorus, the 
latter under the training and direction of J 
B. Sharland. 
~~ eee 


Harmonic lelegraphs. 


A writer in Harpers’ for Oct. in speaking of 
the “ Telegraph of To-day,” thus explains the 
principle upon which the harmonic telegraphs 
are worked : 

If atuning-fork is by any means set in vib- 
ration, and is so connected with a line wire 
that each swing of its prongs makes and 
breaks the circuit, the energy of the battery 
will be manifested at the far end of the line, in 
an electro-magnet, as a series of vibrations of 
the armature exactly corresponding to the 
vibrations of the tuning-fork. If a second 


tuning -fork of precisely the same pitch or rate | 
of vibration be placed in connection with the 


electro-magnet, it may be made to vibrate and 
give its note so long as the first fork is kept in 
motion. Morever, there may be several pairs 


of forks arranged in this manner at opposite | 


ends of a single wire. Let any one of these 


pairs be sounded at the transmitting end, and | 


at once the fork of the same pitch will respond 
to it. 
sang with it whenever moved by the electric 
sympathy between them. Out of this exceed- 


ingly interesting fact in science comes the har- | 
In practice a Morse key | 


monic telegraph. 
controls each fork at the sending end, and the 
receiving operator listens to the note of the 
fork that sings with it, and the notes appear as 
the letters of the Morse alphabet. 
than four messages have thus been sent over 
one wire at the same time, and as each fork 
replies only to its unison mate, the messages 
in no wise interfere with each other. 


<> 690——__—__——_ 


The Puritans, and Instramental Masic. 


Prof. Geo. F. Fisher has an able article on 


It seems as if each knew its mate and | 


No less | 


givings occasioned there by the use of it in 
college prayers had caused it, Dr, Stiles in- 
forms us, to be laid aside. A few years ago, I 
visited the old church in Zurich, where Zwin- 
gle preached, the edifice from which, having 
the same opinion on the matter of church 
music as the puritans, he had, notwithstanding 
his fondness bor the musical art and his skill 
in it, expelled the organ; and there I found 
the organ again in its place, and was told by 
the sexton that it had been brought in only a 
fortnight before, after three centuries of exile, 
the way for its return having been paved by a 
previous use of a melodeon. 

The same retrogression in this particular 
takes place generally, though in some locali- 
ties more tardily than others. Hardly more 
than a score of years have passed since an 
organ was uilowed in the First Church of New 
Haven. 

Again, when Oliver Cromwell, in 1644, was 
Governor of Ely, he wrote to a clergyman 
named Hitch, to forbear from the service of 
choral worship in the cathedral, which he 
styled ‘“‘unedifying and offensive.” The 
clergyman, however, did not desist. Entering 
lchurch and finding Hitch chanting in the 
|choir, Oliver reiterated the command; and 
{as the clergyman still persisted, said to him 
| Leave off your fooling, and come down, sir.” 
| An injunction which had the effect to break 
| off the service. 
| a 





Souads from «a Rainbow, 


One of the most wonderful discoveries in 
jecience that has been made within the last 
|year or two is the fact that a beam of light 
produces sound. A beam of sunlight is thrown 
through a lens on a glass vessel that contains 
| lampblack, colored silk, or worsted, or other 
| substances. A disk having slits or openings 
cut in it is made to revolve swiftly in this beam 
of light, so as to cut it up, thus making altern- 
ate flashes. of light and shadow. On putting 
the ear to the glass vessel strange sounds are 
heard so long as the flashing beam is falling 
on the vessel. 

Recently a more wonderful discovery has 
| been made. The beam of sunlight is made to 
pass through a prism so as to produce what is 
called the solar spectrum, or rainbow. The 
disk is turned and the colored light of the 
| rainbow is made to break through it. Now, 
| place the ear to the vessel containing the silk, 
wool, or other material. As the colored lights 
of the spectrum fall upon it sounds will be 
given by different parts of the spectrum, and 
there will be silence in other parts. For in- 
stance, if the vessel contains red worsted, and 
the green light flashes upon it, loud sounds 
|will be given. Only feeble sounds will be 
heard when the red and blue parts of the rain- 
bow fall upon the vessel, and other colors make 
| no sound at all. Green silk gives sound best in 
| red light. Every kind of material gives more 
| or less sound in different colors, and utters no 
sound in others. The discovery is a strange 
|one, and it is thought more wonderful things 
| will come from it. 
| —_—____~@0-—____ 


A Strange Incident. 





| Few stranger incidents have occured within 
|the memory of living man than that which 
|recently was the means of causing several 





“The Elements of Puritanism,” published in| thousand persons of high social and artistic 
the North American Review for October, in| position to follow to the grave, with every con- 
which he says: “According to the unpublished | ceivable outward manifestation of sorrow and 
diary of the late President Stiles, of Yale Col-| respect, the body of a young lady, absolutely 
lege, the first organ ever introduced into a| unknown to them, they all the while believing 
non-conformist congregation, in England or | that they were paying honor to the mortal re- 
America, was placed in a Congregational meet- | mains of Professor Nicholas Rubinstein, the 
ing house in Providence, in 1770. It was a! late director of the Moscow Conservatoire. 
wonder and a scandal unto many. One had| This eminent composer and artist died in 
been much used before at Princeton College, | Paris, and as he had shortly before his death, 
but not in the Sunday services; and the mis-| expressed a wish to be buried in Moscow, his 











body was despatched by rail to that city by 
order of his only surviving brother, Anton 
Rubinstein, the first of contemporary pianists. 
At Moscow station the coflin was delivered by 
the railway authorities to a deputation of nota- 
bles specially charged with its reception. 
Upon the same évening it was buried with 
extraordinary pomp. ‘Three days later, in- 
telligence of a very startling character reached 
Moscow by telegraph from Vilna. A noble 
family resident in the last-named city had just 
received a coffin purporting to contain the 
corpse of a young female relative who had 
recently died at Paris. Upon opening the 
coffin, in order to identify the deceased lady's 
remains, its contents were found to be the body 
of a man somewhat past the prime of life. 
Inquiries were at once instituted as to what 
might have become of the body originally ex- 
pected. While these inquiries were being 
eagerly prosecuted, the substitute was dis- 
covered to be none other than Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, in whose stead the missing lady had 
been solemnly intered at Moscow. This amaz- 
ing contretemps has naturally caused great 
pain and embarrassment to the families of both 
the deceased. It is in contemplation to effect 
the necessary exchange between the misdirect- 
ed bodies as privately as may be, and not to 
celebrate the interment of the professor at 
Moscow, by any public demonstration whatso- 


ever 


00 e - 


The First Public Women Singers. 


In Pepy’s Diary, under date of Jan. 3, 1660, 
we read: “ By coach to the theater at three 
o'clk, where was acted the Beggar's Bush ; 
and here, for the first time, I saw women come 
upon the stage, and whith I thought was more 
to nature.” 

We have no record of the appearance upon 
the stage of any woman singer until 1692, 
when, as the London Gazetteer, No. 2834, has 
it, “ the Italian lady, just come from over the 
sea, who is famous for her singing, will per- 
form.”” The first- English woman that ever 
sang in public was Mrs. Tofts, whom Colly 
Cibber extols as a handsome woman with a 
sweet, silver-toned voice. She appeared in 
1703. 

Oe a 
The Vox Humana Stop. 


When Hopkins was organist at St. Abedne- 
go's church, he gave a concert for the benefit 
of the Sunday School. Hopkins would fib 
sometimes, and he had told some of his brother 
organists that he had a vox humana stop in 
his organ. As ‘several of them were coming 
around to the concert, Hopkins determined to 
prevent their detecting the deception; so he 
engaged a friend of his, who sang tenor down 
at the negro minstrels’, to come up and get 
into the organ case and sing. It was arranged 
that Hopkins was to give a certain signal, and 
that the minstrel was to tune up and warble 
au air, while Hopkins went through the mo- 
tion on the keys. When the concert came off, 
the scheme worked splendidly. Every bod 
exclaimed, “ How beautiful!” ‘‘ Elegant, isn't 
it?’ “Sounds exactly like a human voice.” 
Then there was an encore, and another air 
was sung. Right in the middle of it the vox 
humana stopped suddenly. Then it was 
heard swearing and using the most dreadful 
language inside the organ. Then it yelled for 
help, and Hopkins dashed around to the rear 
to ascertain what was the matter. He found 
that his man had been standing on the bel- 
lows, and that the blower objected to the extra 
weight, and finally began a combat with Hop- 
kin's friend; and now the bellows-blower had 
the vox humana stop down on the floor inside 
the organ, and he was nibbling at the vox hu- 
mana’s nose, and rolling him around against 
the pipes and among the machinery in a man- 
ner that threatened general demoralization to 
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the machine; and the more the combat deep- 
ened, the louder the vox humana stop howled. 
They were separated by the wardens, and the 
concert proceeded in a minor and melancholy 
key. But the next day they discharged Hop- 
kins from St. Abednego’s; and now he wishes 
the bellows-man had smothered the ‘“ min- 
strel’’ on the spot. 


a. Se - 
Metronomical Measurement. 


We received the following communication 
from a subscriber at Florence, Ala., and as its 
discussion is* of general interest, we give it a 
space in these columns. 

“T find in your Visttor (Sept.) an interesting ar- 
ticle in regard to the Metronome, giving us some 
useful suggestions as to the true value we should 
attach to the use of it,—all of which I endorse,— 
I find it quite useful. 

I do not quite understand, however, your direct- 
ions as tothe numbers. You say: “ Largo,”’ Grave, 
Adagio, from 50 to 60. Larghetto, Andante, from 60 
to 9%. My inference from this is, that you make 
“Largo” the slowest time, “Grave” next and 
“ Adagio”’ slower than “ Larghetto.’’ That is not 
my understanding, according to Richardson or 
Bertini, I have always thought ‘‘Grave’’ slowest, 
“ Largo"’ next, ete. 

Iam a novice in the use of the metronome, and 
write this to you for information, ‘‘ Maestoso”’ ac- 
cording to both Instructors is defined “‘ Majestic 
and dignified,”’ which has always impressed me 
with the feeling that it should be between “ An- 
dante and Moderato.’’ Please do not consider me 
presumptious in asking You for an explanation. I 
am induced to do it, because I am puzzled. I try 
to be a conscientious teacher and want the best and 
most reliable information. 

The author of the article refered to, (Malzel’s 
Metronome and its value to musicians) has 
taken it upon himself to answer the above letter, 
and we publish it thinking it profitable to all 
professionals und amateurs, even should they 
not be as conscientious as our fair correspon- 
dent. Here follows his answer: 

“Tt has long been keenly felt, that among 
the most conspicuous composers of ancient and 
modern time, there prevailed such great differ- 
ence of opinion, as to the comparative speed 
of the terms used to denote time, and especi- 
ally slow time. According to the older au- 
thorities, ‘“ Adagio’’ was the slowest time, it is 
grammatically composed of two words, ad agio 
which mean nothing else but “at ease.’ 
Modern composers however, consider “ Largo” 
the slowest, ‘Grave,’ second and ‘“ Adagio,” 
third, others again give the order thus: Grave, 
Adagio, Largo. It is therefore impossible to 
giveany absolute rule on the subject; the three 
terms are often used interchangeably as mean- 
ing “very slow,” and where the composer did 
not indicate a metronomic value, the character 
of the piece must be the guide. “Grave” in- 
dicates more the character of the piece than 
its tempo, and there are plenty instances to 

rove, that composers value it only as such. 

n Elijah, Mendelssobn marks it g= 60, but in 
St. Paul g= 66. 3 

“ Andante” (the participle of the verb “ an- 
dare,’ “to go”) means moving along at a 
moderate pace. In modern music it indi- 
cates rather slow tempo. Formerly it was, 
however, used in its literal sense. Thus we 
find old writers use the term: ‘‘andante alle- 
gro,"which is meant for “moving briskly.” 
Andante is a quicker rate of movement than 
Larghetto, but on the other hand is slower than 
Allegretto. _ : 

Andantino in the grammatical sense of the 
word (“less going”) designates a somewhat 
slower time, than andante. Some modern 
composers however, forgetting the original 
meaning of the word, and thinking of andante 
as equivalent to slow, use andantino for “ less 
slow,’ and play it in faster tempo than An- 
dante. In which sense the word is intended 
can only be determined by the character of 
the pieceitself. Mendelssohn marks three con- 
spicuous movements of his “ Elijah,” the first 
“Andante con moto,” the second “ Andante,” 
the third “Andantino,” and to every one of 
them he affixes the metronomical indica- 





tiong= 172! A striking proof indeed that the 
“ Character forms the Tempo.” 

As “Grave” so is “ Maestoso” a mark of 
character, and it can be ued in every tempo, 
as long as this latter does not disagree with the 
character. On an organ, in church, on solemn 
occasion, Maestoso will of course be consider- 
able slower than in an introduction to a Waltz. 

Now as we have seen that, “character of 
music and the occasion of its rendering” has 
a great influence on the tempo, we have yet 
to state that ancient composers’ indication of 
movement must as a general rule, be taken, 
with great discretion, regarding the pace, and 
and cannot be measured with our modern in- 
terpretation of tempi. Modern writers are 
always very careful to denote by additional 
terms or by metronome the exact tempo re- 
quired. 

A genuine Beethoven Allegretto, or a Bach's 
Allegro is to-day identical with Moderato. 

So it will be seen, that the indication as well 
as the interpretation of the movement, is a 
thing which cannot be fixed by mathematical 
scales. The temperament of the composer, 
the performer, the tooth of time, will modify 
them, but the ever reliable ‘““Goop taste” 
whichis again the result of Epucation, will al- 
ways be the proper guide. Herman Aver 
a. Sie 


> CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston. 

Opentnc or tHe Concert Season—Ke..oce 
anp Cary—Berttoz’s Dramatic Sympnony, 
“Romeo anp Jutier”—Orcnestrat Music 
—Tue Harvarp anp Conservatory Sym- 
puony Concerts—Various Nores. 

Work has begun on the part of the singers 
and the players of instruments, and likewise 
on the part of the great public, whose duty or 
pleasure it is to take an interest in musical 
matters. Among the concerts actually given 
thus far, the reappearance of Kellogg and Cary 
have created the greatest interest. Both these 
artists took part in the Worcester Festival 
with great success. Miss Cary is not a mem- 
ver of the Kellogg Concert Company, it should 
be understood, but sings independently. The 
opening concert in the Roberts Lyceum course 
of entertainments was given, on the 4th inst., 
by the Kellogg Concert Company, which com- 
prises Miss Alta Pease, Signor Tagliapietra, 
Mr. Timothie Adamowski, the violinist, Herr 
Liebling, the pianist, and Mr. Adolph Glose, 
the pianist. The Weber Quartet also ap- 
peared. Miss Kellogg is singing with all the 
brilliant powers of voice she ever possessed, 
and on this and subsequent occasions, her 
singing aroused much enthusiasm. Miss Alta 
Pease, the contralto, who has improved greatly 
since she was heard here last in the concert 
room, is likely to become a very popular art- 
ist. Brignolt and Tagliapietra both created 
considerable enthusiasm, and Adamowski and 
Liebling were also cordially received. Miss 
Kellogg and her company gave a second con- 
cert at the Globe Theater, on the 8th, and an- 
other is announced to take place shortly at the 
Boston Theater. 


An opening concert in the Old Bay State | 


course of entertainments, on the 6th, intro- 
duced Miss Cary, Mr. Henry Morsell, a tenor, 
who has recently come to Boston from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Mrs. Anna 
Mayhew Simonds, the pianist, who has just 
returned from Europe, and the Listemann 
Concert Company. As I was not present at 
this concert, I can not speak from direct 
knowledge of the performances, but Mr. Mor- 
sell and Mrs. Simonds appear to have been 
fairly successful, while Mr. Whitney and Miss 
Cary raised immense enthusiasm. Miss Cary 
is just now quite ill at the Tremont House, in 


this city, from the effects of a severe cold. | 


Her physician has forbidden her to sing a note 


for the present, and she has been compelled to 
cancel a dozen or more engagements for this 
and next week, including one to sing twice in 
Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” at Music Hall, on the 14th and 15th 
inst. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
has opened its series of classical concerts and 
recitals, and will do something grander in the 
musical way later in the season. A concert 
was given on the 4th, at the Meionaon, by 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker, the pianist, who was as- 
sisted by Miss 8S. C. Fisher, as vocalist, and 
Mr. Wulf Fries, upon the violoncello. The in- 
strumental numbers were Beethoven's Sonata, 
op. 81, and Rubinstein’s Sonata, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, op. 18. Both were well ren- 
dered, and Miss Fisher's singing of a group of 
songs, by Gounod, Mozart, and others, was 
also much admired. It was the nine hundred 
and forty-fourth recital in the New England 
Conservatory series. 

Mr. Georg Henschel arrived back from Eu- 
rope a day or two since, and has begun his or- 
chestral rehearsals for the coming series of 
Boston symphony concerts. The first of these 
concerts will take place on the 22d inst. All 
the seats have been sold for the entire series 
of twenty concerts, and with that provision at 
the outset, Mr. Higginson, their munificent 
founder, will not be remunerated for his out- 
ay. He will probably lose three or four 
thousand dollars, but he will succeed in giving 
orchestral music such a start among us as it 
greatly needs. 

A Cincinnatian, who chanced to be in Bos- 
ton just now, would see a great number of 
musical Bostonians hurrying about, bearing a 
home-like burden—a little blue book, inscribed 
with the familiar names of “John Church and 
Company,” as publishers, and containing the 
vocal scores of Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Cincinnati and New 
York were both ahead of Boston in the pro- 
duction of this work, as well as ahead of Lon- 
don, where it was not given in a complete 
form until last March. Its performance here 
was planned for last January, but circum- 
stances compelled a postponement until the 
fall, and our publie will, accordingly, hear it 
for the first time on Friday evening of the 
present week. The conductor is to Mr 
Theodore Thomas, and the Thomas Choral So- 
ciety will also take part. Mrs. F. P. Whitney 
(who takes Miss Cary’s place), Mr. Jules Jor- 
dan, and Mr. Georg Henschel, will sustain the 
solo parts. ‘The orchestra will number eighty- 
four musicians. ‘ 

Young Dengremont was to give three con- 
certs here next week. but, at the last moment, 
it has come to light that his manager, Mr 
Herrman, has left New York very suddenly 
for Europe, and that there is no immediate 
prospect that the youthful Brazilian artist is 
coming from Europe at all this season. Mr 
Peck had already been to a considerable 
amount of expense in advertising the concerts, 
under Herrman’s assurance that the boy was 
coming, and finally left New York without a 
word of information 

The Harvard Musical Association has an- 
nounced its scheme of concerts for the com- 
ing season Five concerts are to be given at 
the Boston Museum, Thursday afternoons 
December 8, January 5, January 26, February 
16, and March 9, by an orchestra of sixty, with 
Carl Zerrahn as conductor, and Bernhard Lis- 
temann as leading first violin. The list of 
symphonies includes the “ Eroica,’’ by Beetho- 
ven; the “Italian,” by Mendelssohn ; Gade's 
in B-flat; the “ Oxford,” in G, by Haydn; Schu- 
mann’s, in D minor; G. W. Chadwick's, in C 
major; and Liszt's symphonic poem, “ Or- 
pheus.” 

The dates of the Conservatory symphony 
concerts have also been fixed. There will be 
fo@r cdncerts; December 31, January 7, Feb- 
ruary 25, and March 4. These will be given 


be 
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at Music Hall, by an orchestra of fifty picked 
musicians, with Carl Zerrahn as pe A amor 
The concerts are given primarily for the in- 
struction of the students of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, but the public will be 
admitted. At the last concert the most de- 
serving works that have been composed by a 
student will be performed, and a medal will be 
awarded for the most meritorious composition. 
All the soloists will be chosen from the ranks 
of the most talented students in the last year 
of the Conservatory course, and from those of 
the Collegé of Music. The general programs 
will be made up of coripositions by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Haydn, Fleet Wagner, Saint- 
Saens, Paine, Dvorak, Goldmark, Svendsen, 
and others. 

Madame Camilla Urso is now in Boston, 
and will probably remain here through the 
winter. She has already a number of concert 
engagements. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's newest comic opera, 
“Patience,” is having an immensely success- 
ful run at the Museum, where it was produced 
last month in advance of its representation in 
New York. The music is not altogether as strik- 
ing asin “ Pinafore,” but there is much of a 
good quality, while the situations are intensely 
ludicrous. The whole opera is a thoroughly 
amusing satire on the esthetic craze now 
prevalentin London. The opera is to be with- 
drawn at the end of the present week, on ac- 
count of other attractions which must be 
brought forward, but it will be revived at no 
distant day. 

“The Mascot” has lately been revived at 
two of the minor theaters. 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann has arranged for 
a series of Monday chamber concerts at Wes- 
leyan Hall, during December and January. 

Mr. Arthur Foote will give a course of trio 
recitals, Saturday evenings immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Boston Herald figures up $72,500 as 
having already been invested in concert tickets 
in Boston this season. 

Boston has two fine expositions in progress, 
in both of which musical instruments and mu- 
sic itself find a prominent place. Band con- 
certs have been the chief feature in the latter 
connection, but the Charitable Mechanic As 
sociation has just purchased the Roosevelt or- 
gan, which was built for the Philadelphia ex- 
hibition, and which has since been in the per- 
manent exhibition in that city. The original 
cost was $30,000, and the cost to the Mechan- 
ic’s Association, including removal and putting 
up again, will be $10,000. It is the intention 
of the Association to have choral festivals and 
miscellaneous concerts in their building, which 
is to be a permanent structure. 

Signor F. Paolo 'l'amburello, composer and 
teacher of the voice, is among our recent ar- 
rivals. Signor Tamburello is from Florence, 
Italy, and is favorably known to many Ameri- 
can artists and musicians. He has joined the 
already large and influential corps of instruc- 
tors at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

Stephen B. Ball, well known as a vocalist 
and teacher of music, died at Neponset, near 
Boston, recently, at the age of sixty-two years 
and six months. For nearly or quite a quarter 
of a century he was the director of the choir 
of the old School Street Church, and he was 
also a member of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. 

Miss Mary A. Hunter, who recently died at 
Painesville, O., where she had been in charge, 
for three years past, of thé musical department 
of the Lake Erie Seminary, was a native of 
Charlestown, Mass., and a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. She was 
greatly loved and respected by those who knew 
her, and was pursuing a life of usefulness in a 
department of art for the exemplification 
of which she possessed rare abilities, 








Asa R. Trowbridge, one of the early teachers 
of music in the Massachusetts schools, died at 
Newton Center, near Boston, September | 6th. 
He was seventy years of age. CLIFFORD. 

Boston, Mass., October 14, 1881. 
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Music in New York. 





The musical season has not yet opened in 
New York, and the only sign of what is to 
come are rumors of Patti coming across in 
November, and the rehearsing which is being 
done by the vocal societies. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas’ chorus has been reg- 
ularly organized under the title, New York 
Choral Society ; but as it will furnish the cho- 
rus singing at the Musical Festival of 1882, 
and will have, consequently, much hard work, 
only two concerts will be given this season. 
The first will not come off until the new year 
—probably in January. 

Everything is quiet about the Musical Festi- 
val at present, but Mr. Thomas is no doubt lay- 
ing the train which is to be fired eight months 
from now. It is reported that the agent sent 
to Europe for soloists was not very successful, 
but this has not been confirmed. 

The Oratorio Society began its rehearsals for 
its ninth season, Sept. 27. A large number of 
the members had not yet returned from the 
country, and sent word that they could be on 
hand in October. Doctor Damrosch, in wel- 
coming the new comers and greeting the old 
ones, remarked that they had earnest prepara- 
tion to make for the concerts which were 
marked out for 1881-82, but he knew by their 
faces that they were ready for it and glad of it 
Handel's “Israel in Egypt’ was taken up, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch accompaning on the 
piano, and fair progress was made on the ex- 
tremely difficult double choruses. The secre- 
tary of the society for the coming year is Mr. 
Wm. B. Tuthill, in place of Mr. Train. 

Oct. Ist. A. M 
+90 


Sterling Normal Masic School. 





This school closed its session of ‘81 Sept. 2d, at 
which time the Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah *’ was ren- 
dered under the conduetorship of Mr. 8. W. Mountz 
and Prof, C. C. Case, who also carried the solos for 
the basses. Sopranos were sustained by Miss Ma- 
ble R. Warren, of La Harpe, Ill. ; Miss Lizzie Pat 
terson, of Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. Mallory and Miss 
Bushnell, of Sterling, Ill. Altos by Mrs. R. F. 
Hayes, of Maquoketa, Ia.; Miss Mattie Brookner, of 
Dixon, I1l., and*Miss Caddie MeCallister, of Ster- 
ling. Tenors, Mr. Geo. M. Robinson, of Sterling, 
I!l., and Mr. J. Mason Dennis, of Galesburg, 11). 
Accompanists, on two grand concert pianos, Mrs. 
Geo, L. Wentz and Miss Brookner. Organist, Mr. 
Leslie Watson. The chorus was well balanced and 
contained the leading singers of a large section of 
the North-west, having representatives from lowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota, with the ex 
cellent local talent of Sterling. The accomplish- 
ment of this work, almost entire, in so efficient a 
manner, Was accepted with some honor, inasmuch 
as this is the first rendition of the ‘‘ Messiah "’ in the 
State, outside of the city of Chicago, While this 
was a great work, the former concerts of the Nor 
mal were of equal good merit and grade of music. 
The first week the “Creation” was studied and 
used as the first chorus concert, with Prof. H. | 


Bunn, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as assistant conductor | 


and soloist (tenor) for the part of Uriel, the two 
intervening concerts containing standard selections 
of coneert chorus of the secular order. i 
these four full chorus concerts, five piano recitals 
of high order were given, two by W. S. B. Mathews 


and Miss Harris, of Chicago, and three by Mr. | 


Leslie Watson. In connection with the first two 
were two lectures given by Mr. Mathews, on The 
Three Great Epochs of Modern Music. and The 
Modern Romantic School of Music, most ably illus- 
trated by the efficient and skillful performance of 
Miss Lydia 8. Harris, the solo pianist. Mr. Watson 
was a favorite, and evinced an excellent know!l- 
edge of the classic order of piano works, and in his 


playing and teaching ably performed the work as- | 


signed him The labors of C. C. Case won fresh 
laurels to his reputation as a teacher and conductor 
of music. He shall long be remembered by the 
Normals of Sterling from the pleasant and profita- 
ble acquaintance formed on this short term. As a 


token of regard for the high estimation in which | 
the poopie hold the principal, they unanimously | 


voted a benefit concert to Mr. 8. W. Mountz, which 
will take place at an early date, besides heartily 
supporting the work in Sterling, where they insist 
he shall locate. 

The elocutionary department, sustained by Miss 


Besides | 


Annie Powell, proved this year, as well as in the 
La Harpe Normal of last year, a most delightful 
addition to the Normal School work. Miss Powell 
gave two dramatic readings and one elocutionary 
matinee, with her class, to the great pleasure of her 
auditors and class. The school. in its several de- 
partments, had a membership of over two hundred 
pupils, and was, in all, a very satisfactory term 
The audiences on concert occasions were good, the 
last night filling the opera-house, and manifested, 
by frequent applause, their appreciation of the 
concert throughout, which occupied two hours 
and forty-five minutes, APOLLO, 
Oem 
Editor of the Visitor. 
KANKAKER, ILL 

It may be of some interest to your many readers 
to hear of the progress of music in this vicinity. I 
am at present engaged in holding a four weeks in- 
stitute in Kankakee. I find some excellent talent 
here, with a desire to cultivate it. Good progress 
is being made in all the classes. The voice class is 
very popular, and great improvement has been 
made in quality of tone, phrasing, solo singing, etc. 
The chorus is full of enthusiasm, and is at work on 
a fine class of music. We have given special atten- 
tion to choir singing, giving a part of each evening 
to that work. and they are already beginning to 
reap the fruits of this in the various church choirs. 
We shall endeavor to send the Visrtor a good list 
of subscribers from Kankakee. , 

Yours truly, W. W. WALLACE. 


>*0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER.4< 


Franz Liszt is at Weimer, suffering from 
dropsy. : 

The ladies wear gold tuning-forks for hair- 
pins in these degenerate days. “There's mu- 
sic in the hair,” so to speak. 

The trail of the serpent is over all humanity. 
Man comes naked into the world, is snaked 
through life, and goes naked out of it. 


Keep up with the procession of life, youn 

man; close up to the band. If you ever fall 
|to the rear, where the elephants are, you are 
apt to get trod on. 

In looking over our mailing list we note 
with satisfaction that the Visrror has regular 
subscribers in Japan, Pietermaritzburgh 
| (South Africa), Spain, and London, England. 

Two thick volumes of interesting MSS. 
belonging to Mendelssohn have been discovered 
at an antiquary’s in Berlin. They contain 
copies of letters and biographical notes and 
sketches. 

“Yes, sir,” said Gallagher, “it was funny 
enough to make a donkey laugh. I laughed 
until I eried.”. And when he saw a smile go 
around the room he grew red in the face.— 
Human Appeal. 


Edmund Kretschmer, of Berlin, composer o 
the opera “ Folkunger” has composed a new 
grand opera, the libretto of which is founded 
on a well-known novel by Felix Dahn “ Der 
Kampf um Rome.” 


A little boy in Belfast, Me., attended church 
last Sunday for the first time. On returning 
home he was asked what was done; to which 
he replied, “ First they sang, then prayed, then 
passed around a corn-popper.” 

“T am waiting, my darling, for thee,” he 
warbled, and when the old man threw up a 
chamber window and assured him that “he'd 
be down in a minute,” he lost his grip on the 
melody and went out of the waiting business. 

In part 14 of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’ which has just made its ap- 
pearance and extends from Richter to Scho- 
| berlechner, the longest article is that on Ros- 
|sini by M. G. Chouquet. Beside Rosseau, 
Salieri and Scarlatti, the creator of modern 
"opera, several living composers are discussed 
among them Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns an 
Scharwenka. 

Nothing can reach out further than a cough 
at church. It may come from the remotest 
corner in the rear, buts its echo tickles the 
throat of those in front, and then creeps down 
| the aisle and touches the ushers, and floats 
‘from the choirto the minister, and never re- 
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leases its hold until it has wrung a sympathe- 
tic explosion from every victim. Perhaps 
you've noticed it.— Meriden Recorder. 


A would-be man about town took a young 
lady to the concert at the Dudley St. Opera 
House Monday evening, and at the conclusion 
of a Chopin piano solo was heard to remark, 
“ Oh, weil, it’s no use to play Chop-pin to such 
an audience as this: they don’t understand 
it.—Why, it’s worse to them than Wagner, for 
there is some air to his music, but as for Chop- 
pin, that’s only a crash and a bang.” Poor 
Chopin! 

An amiable editor, who has no music in his 
soul, came out like this the other day: If the 
young man who stood under the window of 
this office last Tuesday night and sang “ Let 
me die when the lilies are blooming,” will 
kindly stand where the foreman can reach 
him with a mallet the next time he comes, we 
will do all that human power can do to get 
him in about two laps ahead of the earliest lily 
of the season. 
should waste any time 
when it comes to dying. 


waiting for the lilies 
Stories about Liszt have become very proli 
fic of late. Here is one from a recent Paris 
Figaro: At an early date in his career, before 
he was worshiped by the whole world as the 
greatest living artist, he once announced a 
concert in a small Bavarian town. The audi- 
ence numbered seventeen persons, all told. 
Instead of returning the money, however, Liszt 
invited them all to dine with him. “ But,’ 
they replied, “we came to hear some music 
“You will have that by and by,” said Lizst. 
So they accepted the invitation, and after din- 
ner Lizst played for them until 2 4. M. 
. 190+ 
Book Notices and Reviews. 


Tuts department is unavoidably crowded out 
this month. Several books of importance, 
among them Gottschalk’s “ Notes of a Pianist,” 
will be noticed at length next month 











Organ Tuning and Voicing. 
This is anew volume of Church & Co.'s series of 
‘Useful Works for Musical People,”’ is just out, 
al will prove a very valuable addition to the pub- 
lications of this house. The chapter on the man- 
agement of reed-stops is alone worth the price of a 
dozen books. We give the “ Preface,” 

explains the scope of the work: 

‘Every organist should understand the mechan 
ism of his instrument sufiiciently well to be able to 
tune and regulate a note here andthere. With this | 
knowledge much trouble and annoyance may be 
avoided, and many small irregularities ¢ an be rem- 
edied at once, which otherwise might run on until 
some real injury to the instrument resulted. The | 
inconvenience of a total lack of knowledge of or- 
gan construction is especially felt in small sized 
towns, because, if the expense incident to sending 
for a tuner and repairer is not an item for consid- | 
eration, the delay often is. A little study of the 
mechanical parts of an organ is enough to iit an or- | 
ganist to set to rights all ordinary mishaps that | 
may oecur to the instrument under his control | 

‘This little work was written by a practical or- 
gan-maker especially as a guide to amateurs, and 
to supply the information needed by organists. It 
describes clearly the best methods for voicing and 
tuning the various pipes; gives some usefuP? hints 
in managing reed-stops; treats on organ construc- 
tion in brief; tools required for tuning; remarks on | 
the materials used for pipes: in short, all the in- 
struction that one interested is likely to obtain | 


from books, will probably be found w ithin the cov- | 

ers of this little guide.’ 

GREENVILLE, ALA 

The October Vistror is at hand, and is brim-fall ‘of | 

good things You sueceed in making it the 

Freshest Musical Journal that comes to me, and I 
read three of the prominent ones. 

Yours, truly, A. J. SHOWALTER. 


No man that sings as he does | 


which fully | 


jin C, 


! 
The New “ Lebert and Stark.’’ 

We take commendable pride in calling attention 

to our elegant plate 


the piano. The work itself is now well known to 


| 


all wide-awake piano teachers. It is, without | 
doubt, the most thorough and complete work for 
the purpose that has ever been published. It is al 


together and wholly a piano instructor, and does 
not attempt to teach any other branch of the 
ence, The authors, illustrious themselves, have 
had the assistance of most celebrated pianists and 
composers, among whom are Liszt, Auber, Thomas, 
Stephen Heller, Jules Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, 


sei 


the Lachners, Ressiger, Lindpainter, Moscheles 
Marschner, Taubert, ete. The work is indorsed by 
all the great musicians abroad, and also by the 
more prominent Conservatories of Music. The 
mechanical work of this edition is beautifully done 
in every respect. The plates are models of the en 
gtaver’s art; the whole appearance of the work is | 


artistic and attractive. Be sure tospecify CHuRCH’s 
PLATE EpiTIon in ordering. Parts 1 and 2 are now 


ready. See advertisement in another part of this 
paper. 
Advertising. 
As a means of advertising, the VistToR possesses 
advantages second to no other musical journal 
The follow ing are the 
VisiTOR ADVERTISING RATES. 
$1.25 net, for each inch per month 


No variation or discount will be 
rates. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.60. 


made from thes¢ 


Cuurcn’s Musical -Visiror is well worth its 
price without its music. and this can not be pur 
chased elsewhere for twice the price of the Visi 
TOR.—The Monthly Index. 

j ———_—____» +90 —_____- 


NEW MUSIC. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


| [ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 


GARFIELD MEMORIAL MUSIC. 


Among the large number of songs 


written with reference to the national calamity, the 
following are pre-eminent for their appropriateness 
and freedom from intrusion upon the private af 


The March which was 
President's obseq vies, 
yet hopeful character 


fairs of the stricken family. 
played by the bands at the 
Sept. 26, is of a plaintive 
‘Sweetly Trusting” is one of those songs which 
the people will not willingly let die. “Furl the old 
Flag’’ fittingly expresses the feelings of the people 
and is deserving of great popularity. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S REQUIEM MARCH. 


| For piano or organ. Arranged by J. R. Murray. 30 cts. 


SWEETLY TRUSTING. 


Song and Chorus. Words and music by W. F 
| win, with portrait of Mrs. Garfield. Price 


FURL THE CLO FLAG, THERE WILL BE NO 
REJOICING 


by Thomas P. 
W cts 


Sher- 
,40 cts. 


Song and Chorus. Words and music 
estendorf. Price. 
To the above may very properly be added. 


MOTHER IN THE DOORWAY WAITING. 


Song and Chorus. Words by D. G. Adee, music by 
. R. Murray. Price... 40 cts 


OTHER NEW Music. 
VOCAL. 
GOLDEN LOVE. 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon, musie by Mil- 
ton Wellings. With portrait of Annie Burt Nor- 
ton, the favorite singer. Price WO cts. 

Admirably adapted for parlor or concert singing, 
not difficult, but requiring taste and deep feeling to 
make it effective. The accompaniment is finely 
written and quite out of the ordinary. 


MY SWEET-HEART WHEN A BOY. 


Song. Words by Frederick Enoch, music by Wilford 
Morgan. Price MO ets. 
Two editions of this popular song are issued, one 
the other in E flat. In ordering, be sure to 
specify which key is wanted. The edition in C is 


the most in use. 
NO, SIR! 


A Spanish Ballad by A. M. Wakefield. 

A splendid encore song of 
charac ter, a sparkling vein of hume 
itfrom beginning to end. Just the 


Song. 


Price... ets, 


reruns through 
thing for con 


‘ cert singing. 





a light and pleasing | 


} 


edition of this great work for | 


and marches | 


For Piano By Louis Ortenstien Colored tith 
Price ) cts 
This is a descriptive Fantasie for the piano, com 
memorating the surrender of Yorktown, which 
took place Oct. 19, 1781. The Fantasie is s ‘ 
brilliant and of medium difficulty Will maks 
useful memento of the great event. 
ALBIA WALTZ. 
For Pian By Mrs. Dora Stewart Van ( 
Pri 
A pretty little waltz of the yular le 
} Serviceabie for amateur pla) i and teac an | 
poses. It can also be used very effectively upon tl 
cabinet organ 
TRANSCRIPTION BRILLARTE. 
For the Piano. By Cl arles Gimbel W 
ored title and covers y 3 
The transc ription is poon E mmet s beautifu i 
popular Lulla s ility a set 
of variati “ i work 
shows the ar 
dict that tavor 
pianists ity wi 
repay care 
GAVOTTE AND VARIATIONS. 
For Pi By J Be fameau. Price 50 ets 
The ~~ is a etty mek re ] 
Gavotte style with 8 ’ { t 
ous tre atments of the y, it ‘ 6 
pment The piece will o ens¢ 
ge to puptia beyond the : Asa 
ill serve to rend bar pe 
dent of each other, and in other ways tend to d 
velop a careful method of playing 
IMPROMTU-ROMANCE. 
For Piano. By D. Krug Price 10 cts 
Krug’s compositions : , s with bot 
teachers and pupils i 
piece of writing and will delig rht both the amateur 
and student. It is of medium diff culty 
FOR ORCHESTRA. 
FOREST SHADES. Polka Mazurka. By Kral 
EASY COMES, EASY GOES. Ga op. By Carl Faust 
MASCOT (Quadrille By Leydel 
THE CHARMER Waltz. Waldteufel 
QUEEN OF MY HEART. Polka. Fahrbach 
The above are numbers of a new « ction of 
Concert, Theatrical, and Dance Musi arge 
and small orchestras, with piano accompaniment 
“< lih. 
ach number may also be effectively performed 
with Violin and no iolin, Cornet a I 
first and second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piar 
The first Violin part contains all.the melody 
REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER 
Violin and Piano cts 
Violin, Cornet and Piano ‘ 
First Violin, Second Violin, ¢ net, Clar 
onet, Bass and Piano 10 ets 
9 instruments (Small Orchestra), without 
Piano 10 cts 
10 instruments (Small Orchestr neludin 
Piano 0) cts 
15 instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano 65 cts 
16 instruments (Large Orchestra) includi: 
Piano.. 75 cts 
Duplicate parts, 10 cts. each; Piano parts, 15 cts 
each. 
——_——_—_—_»9- 0G0@— — 
SUPPOSING 
One of the most char rming of late son gs, and fyll 
of “ taking effects. 
1, Supposing a man, avaricious and old, 
Should come to me jingling his silver and gold, 
And offer a share, etc., et 
I would'ni, would you? 
2. Supposing a hero, all bustling with fame 
And big with the weight of a wonde rful name, ¢ 
I would’nt, would you ? 
3. Su posing ¢ a youth, with his heartinh 
Peat shi like the light of th utife 
Should promise, et et 
Price #0 cts. Pu by J. ( h & ( ( O 


IN THE CLOISTERS. 





Song. Words by Mary Mark Lemon, music by 
Odoardo Barri. With a portrait of Annie Burt 
Norton upon the title page Price 0 cts 

In general effect and “ plan,” this song is not un 
like Arthur Sullivan's ‘‘ Choristers though it is 
far from being an imitation in any sens It is one 
of the sweetest, most touching songs that has been 

published for months. In addition to the piano a 

companiment, it has a part for the cabinet orga: 

which adds very much to the effectiveness of the 


piece. We can strongly recommend it. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
SURRENDER OF YORKTOWN. 
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Words by LOUISE M. STENTON., 
comoDo, 


NG AND CHORUS, 


Aintae PO Ms 


Music by I. P. DANKS. 
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Copyright, 1881, by Joun Cuurcu & Co, 
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There is no one wait-ing for me, Still my heart throbs warm and true, And its ev - ’ry swift puls- 
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“It takes the Lead!” 
HEART AND VOICE. 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


* JUST WHAT WAS WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGMIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 


It has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages, printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura 
ble binding. 

Price 35 cents by Mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by Express; $30 per hundred by Express. 

A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. SPECIMEN PaGes Freer. 


Roeser! CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














JUST ——— 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND.THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING, 


This useful little book will be welcomed by ail tn- 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away [rom the cities, and where 
good tuners are not easy to be had, ‘THE TRUE 
TUNER” is specially valuable. 

PRICE, 30 CENTS, 
JOHN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati. 


JUST ISSUED! 


English Anthems 


Compiled by 8S. Lasar. 


352 pages of Superior Anthems suitable for all occa- 
sions, Fag ef printed, and bound 
in flexible cloth covers. 


$2.25 per Copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Si Randolph Street, | 76 E. Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











The Prince of Song. 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
Singing Classes, 


Choirs, 


Institutes, and 


| 


_— 


ii 


New Chorus Book! 


THs 


"CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. F', Root. 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


variety of strong, 
and sacred, and cleg 


right and 
int 


It contains a large 
grand choruses, secular 


glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 
Conventions. ‘ 


BY 
C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 
PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, 


75 CENTS. 


| 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 
| 


- W. ROO'T’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 


FOR 


Voice Development, Execution, and the | 


Art of Singing. 


*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theories; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious; buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 
Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca 
pable of learning to sing acceptably The great 
success of F. W. Root's SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH’ Ss 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


Is THE 


Most Popular Musical Magazine, 


BECAUSE 


}and Church Choir combined 


O@-EVERY PIECE TESTED. a 


** Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for 
and public performance; there is no 
to ok mentary work. In conjunctior 
Palace of Song,’ the “Chorus Castl iffords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and cond 
the coming music al ¢ ampaign 

Examine *Chorus Castle ;’’ if you have not 
already seen ‘ Palace of Song’’ examine that also 

Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express, Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


SPECIAL MUSICAL WORKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS, 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
Words prepared by 
0 cts. by mail; a 


— 


Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 


dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and _ instr rume neal Organ 
Pr. without instructions, for the p: r or the 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by ct 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen pages of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 
Songs, added to the “ Palace of Song”’ without in 
creasing the price—$7.50 per dozen by express 

Copy for examination, 75 cts. 


THE 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An 
them Book, and a Responsive Service Book, ali. IN 
|} ONE. Send Sc. stamp for «a 32-page pam ph let, show 
ing scope, plan, and inde xes of the w« together 
with 18 of its musical num bers—enoug _" for an 
| Evening of Song. Sing ypy of the ‘book for ex 
| amination, $1.50 by mall; "$18.00 a dozen by express 


IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR | 


AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music 
lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, stories, 
poems and correspondents, are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The music 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru 
mental, alone worth a year's cutee ription. In ad- 
dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


11 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
ITOR, and Premium, would be about $20. 


Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention grade of music preferred, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, ond we will know 
which premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
Visrror and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





FIRST YEARS IN SONG- LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. J 
Price, 3 cts. by mail; aun domed te ene 
Specimen pages on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


success, 


press. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P,. PASCALL, 
408 West 36th St., N. ¥. 





“LAILA,” “GENEIEVE,” ana 
“THE FAIRY GROTTO,’ by 


Stratton, are the most popular Operettas for 
exhibitions of Schools and Singing Classes 


yet published. Specimen copy sent on 
receipt of 40 cts. by G. W. Stratton & Co 
No, 21 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. Sketch 


and programme sent free on application. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Ditson & Co. have ready for the use of Music 
Teachers, Choira, and Bimota Classes, the followwmg 
books, of unapproachable excellence in their special de- 
partments, 





‘son's | HERALD OF PRAISE, | «s. 
The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. 


Send $1 for Specimen Copy. 


Emerson's | IDEAL, | (75 ets.) The new 


and superior book tor Singing Classes, 
Send 75 ets. for Specimen Copy. 


rmerson's | SONG BELLS, | 001) me 


new, genial and beautiful collee don of Seh 
Songs. 
Send 50 ets. for Specime n Copy. 

Hoff. 


wee” | BEACON LIGHT, | man's 


(30 ets.) All raidant with beauty, and full of the 
sweetest melody. For Sanday Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 








tosh's | | LIGHT AND LIFE. | cosu 
Sets.) Alarge, well filled, admirably selected 


and composed, and every way desirable collec- 
tion of Sumday School and Gospel Meet- 
ing Music. 


Send 35 cts for Specimen Copy. 


‘The Index. 
By CARL ZERRAHN. 


Sacred and Secular Choruses, 

Selected and arranged 
For Singing Societies 

and Musical Conventions. 
Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so suecessfully, in 
musical meetings. 144 octavo pages. 
Price in boards, $1.25 


NOVELLO! 


DITSON & CO, are the sole agents for the 
United States for the magnificent Novello list of 
Oratorios, Operas, Glees, Part-Songs, ete. The sepa- 
rate Anthems, Choruses, or Glees, cost but 6 cents 
to 10 cents each, and are very largely used for ocea- 
sional singing. The following are excellent and 


27 Choruses, 
; paper, $1.00. 


practical instructive works, and are called ‘ Prim- 
ers,’’ but are realy a great deal more: 

1, Rudiments of Music. By Cummings. $ .50 
2. Art of Piano Playivg. By Pauer. 1,00 
3. Vhe Organ. By Stainer. uw « 1.00 
1. Singing. by Randegger. . . 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. By Pauer. 1,00 
6. Harmony. by Stainer. 1.00 
7. Imstrumentation. By Prout. 1.00 
8 Violin. By Tours. 1.00 
9. Musteal Terms. By Stainer. 50 
10. Composition. By Stainer. 1.00 


NEW OPERAS 


READY IN OCTOBER. 
‘MADAME FAVART,”’ and the 


“INFANTA’S DOLLS,” 
(LES POUPEES DE L’INFANTE.) 


with Full Libretto. 


NOW READY. 
$2. CARMAN, $2. MIGNON, $3, 
MEPHISTOFELE. (Boito.) $2. 
OLIVETTE, 50c. MASCOT, 50c. 
LES MOSQUETAIRES, $i. 
PATIENCE, $1. BILLEE TAYLOR, 50c. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE, $1. 
BOCCACCIO, $2. FATINITZA, $2. 
BELLS OF CORNEVILLE, $1.50 
FIELD OF HONOR, (Le Pre aux Clercs. $2.) 
SORCERER, $1. LITTLE DUKE, $1. 
TWO CADIS, $2. PINAFORE, 50c. 


and with Full Libretto, for performance, 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO. | 
BOSTON, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago, 


AIDA, 





STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS, 


—_—__.—» -> ——_ 
By Gro. W. 


Brainard's New Method #3.:°°." 


Is pronounced decidedly the best method of in. 
struction by all who 
have used it. Itcon 
tains no useless matter, but every page is available 
and useful, and it is the result of thirty years prac- 

tical experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
teacher should fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
testimonials as to its superiority. Price $3,00 each. 


Brainard's Opera Melodies, \.;:'; 


of beautiful Musie, selected from the works of Bel- 
lini, Auber, Donizetti, 
Mozart, Rossini, and for Violin or Flute, 
many other good compositions. 
Flutes, two Violins, or Flute and Violin. 
$1.50, mailed post paid. 


Price, 


Just published. An entire- | 
Golden Hours. ly nee collection of piano- 


forte music. 


Piano Treasures, 


best writers, 

An i nsel ] “ol: 
Golden Circle. j.2.i5i 07 ie aust 
Golden Chor Contains nearly 200 beauti- 


+ ful Waltzes, Polkas, Fanta- 
sias, ete. 


New instrumental mu- 
sic for the piano-forte; 


A ection of el 
Song Treasures, ing poe te the finest 


writers. 


Song Diamonds. by the best English and 


American composers. Each of the above 
contain 224 pages, sheet oe size. They are the 
best collections of music published, Price of each 
book, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 in full gilt 
binding. Mailed post-paid, 


The Album Comique. 


Comic Songs. 
best Comic Songs of the day, with accompaniments 
for Piano or Reed Organ. Price $1.50, 


Merz' Modern Metho 


Merz. The latest work for the Reed Organ, and par- 
ticularly recommended for beginners. Full expla 
nations and directions for pupils and teachers, anc 
a fine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. New edition, containing a num 
ber of A P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 
Price, $2.50. 


Kimball's New Metho 


ACE E, KIMBALL. 
Reed Organs published, 
teachers, and has a steady sale of 10,000 copies a 
year.» Complete instructions and choice selection | 
of Organ musie. No other method equals it, Price, 
$2.50. Mailed post paid. 


Kimball's Organ Voluntaries, 


By Horace E. KIMBALL. (Two volumes.) Each 
volume is complete in itself. v olume one contains 
an easier grade of voluntaries than volume two. 
Both are filled with the very choicest organ music, 
by the best authors. They are equally well adapted 
for Pipe or Reed Organ, and will be found just what 
every organist needs. Price, $2.00 each. 

Ch 1A the For Chorus, ete. By Dr. 
ape nl ms, J.B. HerBert. Is pro- 

nounced the best Anthem book published in years, 

and the demand for it is simply immense. Price, 

$1.25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 

H For Sunday Schools, etc. By 

eavenwar s Jas. R. Murray and P. P. 
Biss, and the last work of the lamented Gospel 
Singer. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far | 
the best book of Sunday School Songsin the market, 
Price, 35 cents by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
The Galax For ConmenGens, singing | 

yj. Schools, ete. By J. WILLIAM 
SUFFERN. The popular Convention book of the day. 
Every department complete. Over 300 pages. Price, 
$1.00 by mail ; 


$10.50 per dozen by express. 

For Quartet 

Herbert’s Male Quartet (isis 
d Ch B k ing Societies, ete. By 
an orus 00 «Dr. J. B. HERBERT. Just | 
what has long been needed by the thousands of | 
Singing Clubs and Societies throughout the land; 
A splendid collection of music by the best writers. 
Price, 60 cents by mail ; $6,00 per dozen by express. 


Songs of Fai « day Schools, ete 

TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, Containing ‘the 
best of the Moody and Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs yet 
published. Price, words and music, 35 cents by 
mail; $3.60 per doz. by express ; 


60 cents per doz. 
§. BRAINARD’S SONS,| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


CLEVELAND 0. 


A collection of 
popular New 


For Reed Or- 
«gan. By KARL 


«gan. By Hor 
The standard and best method for 


For Gospel Meetings, Sun- 
° { 





for the Piano-Forte. 


Arranged for ewe | 


New Songs and Ballads | 


This book contains over fifty of the | 


Is used by thousands of | 


words only 6 cents; ; 





| Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 7s. a year, or 38. 


6d. half year. 





| 
| 3 
| 


THE ORGHESTAN 


| AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. Barrett, Mus. B. Oxon. 

















| A Monthly Review—Musical, Dramatic, and Lite- 
rary—Published on the Ist of every month. 


HE ORCHESTRA which has been estab- 

lished nearly twenty years has during 
that time been held in high esteem for its 
| thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 
biased criticism, and its aim to promote the 
objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


£ s. 4. 
Five Lines (of Ten Words) or less 0 3 6 
Each Line after - 0 0 6 


5s. 6d. per Ine hi inc ‘olumn, 


REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Three if Pre- 
paid in one amount. 


books | 


&@B™ Payments for Advertisements or Subscrip- 
ions should be made either by Check, P. 0. Order, 
or Greenbacks. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 
185 Fleet Street, London. 
Office of Reeves’ Music val Directory.’ 


JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver. 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 
cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 


By L. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 


| The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions, 
| Having used all of the standard works, they have 
earefully noted their defects, and now offer the 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever 
published. 
feachers should examine this book before making 
| a selection. 
Price per dozen by express 
Price per copy, mailed free.... 
A single specimen copy mailed to 
teachers, on receipt of Sen 


For Reed Or- | 


8. 





$7 50 


75 


Address all orders to 
7 
J. B. CLARK, Publisher, 
829 Sheriff Street, 


IMPORTAN 





to Giedente of 
The New Calen- 


| dar of the New 
| England CONSERVATORY nd College of 
| Music is sent free. Apply to E, TOURJEE, Music 


Hall, Boston, Mass, 


‘HARMONY LESSONS BY MAIL! 


Tested and warranted successful with intelligent scholars. 
ALSO, INSTRUCTION IN 


SOUNTERPOINT, INSTRUMENTATION, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 


By mail, Adapted to every individual purpose, 


HERMAN AUER, 
CARE JoHN CuuRcCH & Co, 














